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Secret 


This shows the way the loop-fleece 
lining is made in 


WRIGHT’S 
Health Underwear 


These many tiny loops of wool 
absorb the perspiration, and main- 
tain a permanent air space be- 
tween skin and garments. This 
means warmth, health, and free- 
F— dom from colds. ‘Ihis loop-fleece 
does not mat by wear or washing as 
ordinary fleece does. 


Send for our free book, “ Dressing for Health ”—it 
tells the whole story. Dealers have Wright’s Health 
Underwear. it costs no more than ordinary 


WRIGHT’S HEALTH UNDERWEAR CO. 
75 Franklin St., New York. 
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Visible 
Writing 

The writing on the Underwood is 
visible all the time, It is strong as the 
strongest and perfectly simple, practical 
and durable. Highest Awards every. 
where. 

WAGNER TYPEWRITER CO, 


241 Broadway, New York. 
Branches in all the principal cities 








As Supplied to Many High Schools 
throughout the Country 


TELESCOPES 


For Astronomical and Terrestrial Use. 


From the smallest pocket size to the largest 
Equatorial. Catalogues on application. 


QUEEN & CO., 


59 Fifth Avenue, 1030 Chestnut Street, 
New York. Philadelphia, 





35 Cedar Street, New York 
Cor. of William Street 


28 State Street, Boston 


FISK & ROBINSON 
BANKERS 
Government Bonds 


AND OTHER 


Investment Securities 


HARVEY EDWARD FISK. 


GEORGE H. ROBINSON, 
Member New York Stock Exchangt 
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Ready Next Saturday 


‘* Squire,” he said and his voice trembled, ‘‘Jack’s my dog.’”’ — From The Little Shepherd of Kingdom Come. 
By John Fox, Jr. Copyright, 1903, by Charles Scribner’s Sons. 


First Edition 30,000 Second Edition 20,000 


Ohe Little Shepherd of 
Kingdom Come 


BY JOHN FOX, JR. 


‘TT ‘The Little Shepherd of Kingdom Come’ is drama to make 
the pulses beat . . . It may be called an epic of the 

neutral state . . . Seldom does one meet to-day so fresh 
and moving a story, with so entertaining a mixture of traditional 
Southern refinements and the picturesque crudities of mountain life, 
the fire and dash of war and the softer play of social motive and 
love. *—Worla’s Work. 


Illustrated by F. C. Yohn $1,50 
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Now Ready, FREDERICK PALMER’S Vigorous Novel 


THE VAGABOND 


Illustrated by Harrison Fisher. - - $r.50 





CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, - NEW YORK 
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EDUCATION 
EUROPE 


The Thom ° 
EUROPE ssscmccntScou Q Fray 97 00 
Travels ABROAD 


Visiting seven countries enter. untvgesty se. Young 
ladies sail with Principal in O . uals the best. 
iananeots Music, tuistory, Art. Cata soa 

. HELEN T. Scort, Sec’y, Central Ave.. Dover, N. H. 

















CONNECTICUT 


; . = — - — 
Miss Porter’s School, Farmington 
SIXTIETH YEAR 

The fall term will h-- Ry wy" October 1. The school will 
be under the charge orter Keep, who will conduct 
it on the lines laid-d _— = Miss Porter. 

For circulars and cthes tndormation. address Mrs. Keep, Farm- 
ington, Conn. 








MARYLAND 
Wilford Home School for Girls 


Certificate admits to Wellesley, Vassar and other colieges. Music, 
Art, Modern jan ages, Elocution, Manual Training. Outdoor 
Games. Twenty-sixth year opens Ss September 24th. dress 

Mrs. WALLER “BU LLOCK 1405 Park Ave., Baltimore, Md. 








MASSACHUSETTS 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY LAW SCHOOL 
ISAAC RICH HALL—ASHBURTON PLACE 


Melville M. Bigelow, Dean. 
Opens Oct. 5 BOSTON, MASS. 


M°t! UNT LDA SCHOOL. for Girls and Young ong a 
ton Mass, Six miles frem Boston. Cmteges. Eve 

tory and general courses, Beautiful and healthful situation. Srecial 
advantages in Music and Art. Grunetam and all out-door sports, 
Send for illustrated Catalogue EORGE F. JEWETT, Principal, 











MASSACHUSETTS, NORTON. 


WHEATON SEMINARY 


FOR pre eg WOoOmMEN 


Rev. SAMUEL V. CoLz, A.M., . President. 

69th year begina September 16 Mas Endowed college preparatory, 
with advanced courses for high school duates and others. Art 
and Music. Experienced teachers. Native French and German. 
New brick gymnasium, with resident instructor 7? =o. basket- 
ball, tleld-hockey, golf. Steam and electricity. cation health- 
ful and beautiful, within thirty miles of Boston, For catalogue 
and views address Wheaton Seminary, Norton Mass. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 
The Phillips Exeter Academy _ 1781-1903. 
128d year wiil open on Wednesday, Suppember 16th, 1908, 


For catalogue, with pamphiet of views, 


HARLAN P. AMEN, Fytactnal. 
EXEvER, New Hampshire. 


NEW JERSEY 
New Jersey, Montclair, 19 Walden Place. 


Montclair Military Academy. 

A school where a boy's personality is studied and methods .epplied 
that will qqutstente most to . future interests in college or 
business. U. 8. Army detail. nasium. fFlealthful location. 
For catalogue, address Jonn G. MaoVioar, A.M., Headmaster. 


NEW YORK 


THE MISSES ELY’S SCHOOL 
For Girls. General ne why A pea aeey Courses 
Riverside Drive, S5th and SGth Sta,. New York City. 


New York Law School} 2o2uine senoot. {Now York Guy. 
‘* Dwight Method”’ of instruction. LL.B. in two years. 
LL.M. tn three years. High Standards. 

Send for Catalogue. GEORGE CHASE, Dean. 
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Sixty-ninth year opens Oct. 1, | 
New York Day Glasses with sessions fn 


University } 3:30to6P. M. Evening Cla 
sessions 8 to 10 P. M. Gradu 
Law School classes lead to LL. M. and J. 
Tuition $100. For circulars addr 
L. J. TOMPKINS. Registrar, Washington Sq., New Yo 
THEOLOGICAL SEMINARIES 


THEOLOGICAL enn New Brunswick, 


Founded 1784. ns September 22, 193, 
finite training for the Ministre: .D.and P.G. courses. §p 


Gymnasium; Dormitory. n a to all denominations. Ca‘ 
on application. -” - W.H.S. DEMAREST. ‘Secretar 


MASSACHUSETTS, ANDOVER. 


Andover Theological Semina 


NINETY-SIXTH Year Begins Sept. 16, 1903. 
Thorough instruction in required and elective courses for« 
lege graduates in all branches of theological study. Sped 
lectures upon missionary and practical questions. Student as 
ciate work in Boston and other city churches. For fully deseri 
tive catalogues or views apply to Professor DAY. 


AUBURN THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


The next term opens September 16, 1903, 10 A. M. 
inauguration of Rev. Harry Lathrop Reed, yet 
fessor of Greek, and Address by Professor Charles F. Ke 
Yale University. The seminary aims at all-round traini 
for the Christian ministry. Open to college graduates of 
denominations. For information and catalogue apply to 

THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, Auburn. ¥. 


UNION THEOLOGICAL SEMINAR 


700 Park Avenue, New York City. 


The next term wi!l begin Wednesday, September : 
The Faculty will meet, yk ieee ceive app for 
President’s room at 9. 9.50 A 

Rooms be drawn at 2.90 P. M. 

THE OPENING ADDRESS by the President of the Fac’ 

be delivered in Adams Chapel, Thursday, September Mth at 4 P. 
CHARLES CUTHBERT HALL, Presid 


WAantTrEHD. 


Ten active, educated men to represent us. Position Perma 
a per year with commissions privileges guaranteed to righta 
ive age, occupation, references. Dopp, MEAD & Co., New Ye 


Romeike’s "“sucu 
Bureau 

will send you all newspaper clippings which ip A by 

about you, your friends, or avy subject on which 

to be “up-to-date.” ey 4 newspaper and per! Pica 

importance jn the United States and Europe is search 

Terms, $5 00 for 100 notices. 


“NEW TRUTHS FOR. 
NEW AGE as so Stn ie 
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the Word of God.—The Une 
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ity.—Man a S ing Te 
Lord J WAT + save Man? -T’ 
When do the Dead rise?—The Judgme 

and How is Man Judged !—Heaven and Hell.—25 
Call or address EBEN SUGDEN, New at 
Rooma. 3 W 2th St. New York City Send for (ata 
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HOTELS, RESORTS, TRAVEL, ETC. 
EASTON SANITARIUM. 





Select class of nervous and mental patients received. Twenty- 


five years’ experience; late First Assistant Physician in Middle. 
town, N. Y.. State Hospital; visit before deciding. 


C. SPENCER KINNEY, M_D., Easton, Pa. 


St. Denis Hotel 


Broadway and Eleventh 
Street, New York. . ;« 


EUROPEAN PLAN 


Table d’hote Breakfast and Dioner 
Rooms from $3.50 per Day up. 
Rooms with Bath from $3.50 per Day up. 





The Convenient Locacion, Tasteful Appointment, Reason 
able Charges, Courteous Attendance and Cuisine of Ex- 
ceptional Exceilence sre characteristic of this hotel, and 
= secured and retain for it a patronage of the highest 
order. 


WILLIAM TAYLOR & SON, Proprietors. 


HOTEL BRUNSWICK, 
BOSTON, 
BARNES & DUNKLEE, Proprietors. 











“Free from the care which wearies and annoys, 
Where every hour brings its several joys.” 


“ AMERICA’S 
SUMMER 
RESORTS” 











This is one of the most complete 
publications of its kind, and will 
assist those who are wondering where 
they will go to spend their vacation 
this summer. . 

It contains a valuable map, in addi- 
tion to much interesting information 
regarding resorts on or reached by the 


NEW YORK CENTRAL LINES 


A eopy will be sent free, postpaid, to any address 
on receipt of a two-cent stamp, by Goetae H. 
Daniels, General Tosconger Agent, New York 
Central & Hudson River Railroad, Grand Central 
Station, New York. 





The Chicago-Portland Special leaves 
Chicago 8.00 p. m. daily via the 
Chicago & North-Western Railway, 
only three days en route to Portland, 
with buffet smoking car, Pullman 
drawing-room and compartment sleep- 
ing cars, library and observation car, 
excellent dining car service, barber, 
bath, Booklovers’ Library, telephone 
and other modern travel conveniences. 

Another fast train leaves Chicago 
10.00 a. m. with buffet, smoking and 
library car, free reclining chair cars, 
Pullman drawing-room and tourist 
sleeping cars. 


Daily and personally con- 
ducted excursions in these 
tourist cars afford economical 
means of reaching the Pacific 
Northwest. Double berth, Chi- 
cago to Portland, $6.00. 


The Best of Everything 


For full information call on any ticket agent 
or address 


W. B. KNISKERN, 
Passenger Tratfic Manager, C.& N.W Ry, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 

NW 79 

















Plaine Hill House, 


Woodstock, Conn. 


F. C. SPALDING, Proprietor. 


New and beautifully appointed Hotel, 
situated on hill overlooking Quinnebou 
Valley; 800 feet elevation; large, shade 
grounds ; excellent cuisine; boating, bath- 
ing, golf, tennis, fishing, hunting (after 
October 1); beautiful drives; near Putnam’s 
Wolf Den, Pomfret and Roseland Park; no 
mosquitoes ; special rates of $8 to $12 per 
week for September and October. Write 
for booklet. 
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Securing the Future 


— foreboding which came to Macbeth when he said : 


“My way of life 

Is fall’n into the sear, the yellow leaf; 

And that which should accompany old age, 

As honour, love, obedience, troops of friends, 

I must not look to have;” 
has come, perhaps, at some time to every man. When men are young and 
strong and their thoughts and acts are inspired by hope and courage, the 
world seems very bright. Plans are made: one man builds a house which 
is to become his home ; another invests his little capital in a promising busi- 
ness. Thoughts of old age are kept in the background, but now and then 
press forward. ‘‘If I live and keep my health, all will be well ;’’ but sup- 
pose—? There are few men who are not carrying social and business bur- 
dens which would be heavier than they could bear if it were not for the hope 
of ultimate relief which sustains them. 

Of all the material helps which have been devised to relieve men from 
worrying over the future, there is none more successful than life insur- 
ance. By it, in event of untimely death, the home is saved or the business is 
protected. 

A man who carries a policy of life insurance in an old established com- 
pany, no longer stands alone. Combining with other men, he has been 
enabled by the yearly payment of a comparatively small sum to create an 
estate available at his death which could not have been accumulated for 
many years through the ordinary means of saving. Life insurance stands 
to-day as the one great successful experiment in the combination of human 
interests. It is true humanitarianism. Its justification is that it meets a 
universal need. The men who insured their lives 60 years ago, when life 
‘insurance companies in this country were in their very infancy, were per- 
haps excusable for any feeling of doubt or uncertainty which they may have 
had regarding the result. To-day, however, with the record of 60 years to 
look back upon, during which the regular companies have successfully passed 
through several periods of severe financial depression, a man may insure his 
life with the almost absolute certainty that when his policy shall become a 
claim the Company will fully meet its obligations.—From ‘‘ The Pelican,’’ 
published by Tue Muruat Benerit Lire Insurance Co. of Newark, N. J. 
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OUSE FURNISHING) THE HIGHLAND MINE 


The largest and choicest collection of High Grade Goods 
eer offered in the United States for furnishing the home. 


Itincludes a full line of 
H Our Standard for the 
ddy Refrigerators, 2% “quarter century. 
ockery, China and Glass, Cutlery, Cooking Utensils, 
Cedar and Camphor Wood Trunks, 
Pantry, Bath, Hall, Cellar and Stable Furniture, 
Silver-plated Ware, Baskets, Cream Freezers, 
Hammocks, Nursery and Sick-Room Appliances. 


oods carefully packed and delivered free at station within 100 
sof New York. Orders by mail receive prompt and careful 


) and 132 W. 42d St. and 135 W. 4ist St., 
een Broadway and Sixth Avenue, New York. 





— 


2-23 Barclay St. to 26-28 Park Place. 


-NEW-YORK: 








or Correspondence and Com- 
mercial Use Look for these 
Watermarks: 


CRANES 


COANE's 
18 
18-V98 


8 y 
LINEN Recoro “nese ALL LINEN 


Manufactured for 30 years by 


) BY ALL DEALERS AND STATIONERS. 


JAPANESE LINEN” Tablet mailed on re- 
pt of 10 cents to cover postage. 











WILL BE A LARGE PRODUCER. 


We can prove the above statement to you or to any one who 
will come to the Highland Mine and make a thorough exami- 
nation of the work which has been done in the last few months. 
We have opened up as fine an ore shoot as any mining man 
could possibly wish for. 


IT IS EXTENSIVE, PERMANENT 
AND RICH. 


This shoot has been proven to be over roo feet in length and 
averages in width from one to four feet, assaying from $20to$200 
perton. From this body of ore a great many thousand dol 
can be extracted if the management should so choose, but at the 
last meeting of the board of directors it was decided to continue 
the development work on the property and to keep on driving 
the present tunnel as fast as onesie, in order that the other 
rich ‘shoots which have been so thoroughly demonstrated to 
exist throughout the entire length of the Bannockburn claim, 
a distance of 1500 feet, may be opened up, thus adding other 
and larger reserves to those already opened up in the present 

unnel. 

From all the surface indications and the showing in the 
lower workings, in fact from every point where the vein has 
been opened up, we can conservatively say that the 


HIGHLAND IS A MINE. 


We recommend the Highland to our most intimate friends 
and conservative investors. We stand ready at all times to 
prove the above assertion and we should indeed like to have 
those contemplating the investing of money ina gold mine of 
proven value to come to the Sumpter District and examine the 
property at our expense, or you may send any mining engineer 
you wish and we will pay his expenses and also his charges for 
making the examination. Is it possible for an investor to ask 
for anything more fair? 


IS IT NOT PROOF ENOUGH 


that the Highland is a mine and that an investment in its stock 
will make you a large amount of money? 


LOCATION OF THE HIGHLAND. 

It is located on the famous Mother Lode System of veins in 
the Sumpter District, Eastern Oregon, with the Iconda, 
Columbia, E. and E. and North Pole mines to the west, and the 
Chloride, Robbins-Elkhorn and Baisley-Elkhorn mines to the 
East, thus it will be readily understood why the Highland is a 
large mine. 


We Cannot Bring the Highland to You, 
But We Will Bring You to the 
Highland. 


You owe it to yourself to look this proposition up and 
make an investment in the Highland while you have an oppor- 
tunity to do so at very low figures. 


Send for our new literature and maps together with appli- 
cation blank, and lowest price of Highland shares. 


NEIL J. SORENSEN & CO., 


Financial Agents, - SUMPTER, ORE. 


Photo Eletrotype Engraving 60 


DESIGNERS and # 
x & ENGRAVERS, 


RHINELANDER 232 to 238 William Street, 
BUILDING, NEW YORK. 
Telephone, 1704 John. 
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STALLS BOOKS 


THE SELF AND SEX SERIES 


has the unqualified endorsement of 
Dr. Joseph Cook Bishop Vincent 
"=| Rev. C.M.Sheldon Anthony Comstock 
Rev. F. B. Meyer **Pansy”’ 
Dr. Theo.L.Cuyler Frances E. Willard 
i Dr. FrancisE.Clark Lady H. Somerset 
Eminent physicians, and hundreds 
of others. 


4 BOOKS TO MEN. By Sylvanus Stall, D.D. 


What a Young Boy Ought to Know. 
What a Young Man Ought to Know. 
What a Young Husband Ought to Know. 
What a Man of 45 Ought to Know. 


DR.STALL 4 BOOKS TO WOMEN. 
By Mrs. Mary Wood-Allen, M.D., and 
Mrs. Emma F. A. Drake, M.D. 


What a Young Girl Ought to Know. 
CANVASSERS What a Young Woman Ought to Know. 
WANTED What a Young Wife Ought to Know. 

What a Woman of 45 Ought to Know. 


$7 per copy, post free. Send for table of contents. 


4 NEW BOOKS.—“ Faces Toward the Light,’’ devo- 
tional (Stall). A splendid book for spiritual quickening, 
$x, net. “‘Manhood’s Morning” (Conwell). A book of 
high ideals for young men. A golden gift book, $r, net. 
“« Maternity” (Drake), soc., net. ‘‘ Pastor’s Pocket 
Record”’ (Stall), soc., net. 


: . s 85 Real Estate Trust 
Vir Publishing Co. ji45. Philadelphia, Pa. 














The Ruins of Mitla, 
The Catacombs of Guanjuato, 
The Pyramid of Cholula, 
The Valley and Hills of Monterey, 
Are All Located in 


MEXICO 


That wonderful Toltec Land, best reached via 


Southern Pacific 
SUNSET ROUTE 


In connection with 


MEXICAN INTERNATIONAL R. R. 


Through Daily Service 
from New Orleans. 


For free illustrated pamphlets, maps, 
time-tables, lowest rates, railroad and 
steamer reservations, baggage checked, 
and further information address 


L. H. NUTTING, General Eastern Pas- 
senger Agent, 349 Broadway, or 1 
Broadway, New York City. 


E. O. McCormick, P. T. M., San Francisco, Cal. 
S. F. B. Morse, A. P. T. M., Houston, Texas. 





The Best 


TONIC 


sleep does not rest and the digestion 


edy so effective as Horsford’s Acid 
Phosphate. It is a nerve food and 
a tonic that nourishes and strengthens 
the entire system. Insist on having 


Horstford’s 
Acid 


Phosphate 


Ifyour druggist can’t supply you we will send small 
bottle, prepaid, on receipt of 25 cents, 


Rumford Chemical Works, Providence, R. 1. 





When you are all tired out, feel weak, | 


and appetite are poor, there is no rem- | 











Skin Disease 


Eczema, Salt Rheum, Pimples, Ring- 
worm, Itch, Acne, or other skin 
troubles, can be promptly cured by 


Hydrozon 


Hydrozone is endorsed by leading phy- 
sicians. It is absolutely harmless, yet 
most powerful healing agent, that cures 
by destroying the parasites which cause 
these diseases. 

Cures sunburn in 24 hours. In cases of 
Prickly Heat and Hives it will stop itch- 
ing at once, also will relieve mosquito 
bites instantly. Take p> substitute and 
see that every bottle bears my signature. 


Trial Size, 25 Cents. 
At Druggists or by mail, from 


Ct, Chastemctat 


Dept.E,57 Prince St.; New York. 


Booklet on the rational treat- 
FREE oan of diseases sent free. 
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Survey of the World 











It seems to be settled that 
the special session of Con- 
gress will be called to meet 
November 9th, to act on the Cuban 
treaty, which must be approved by 
both Houses of Congress, on account 
of its revenue raising provisions. There 
does not seem to have been any finan- 
cial legislation agreed upon in the con- 
ferences that have been held at the 
summer capital at Oyster Bay. In his 


Political 
Events 


address at Syracuse on Labor Day the 


President discouraged any _ radical 
financial legislation—The main ques- 
tion in New York politics the past week 
has been as to the nominations for 
Mayor of this city. The Fusion ele- 
ments will by a large majority agree 
to nominate Mr. Low, altho some of the 
Democratic allies object strongly. 
There is a fear that he has not shown 
the qualities that excite enthusiastic 
loyalty, and that it would be better to 
nominate such a Democrat as Mr. 
Jerome. The nomination will, how- 
ever, be offered to Mayor Low if he will 
accept it—The search for a Democratic 
candidate for President goes on lan- 
guidly. The elimination of the name 
of General Miles follows that of Mr. 
Bryan. The Southern press agrees 
that, however warmly his attitude to- 
ward Imperialism and the Philippines 
may be approved, the part he took in 
the imprisonment of Jefferson Davis at 
Fortress Monroe cannot possibly be con- 
doned.—Mr. Bryan shows signs of a 
weakening attitude toward those who 
have opposed him. He has uttered 
himself in favor of the Democratic can- 





didate for United States Senator in 
Ohio who was a Gold Democrat.—The 
nomination of Major Vardaman by the 
Democratic popular primary election in 
Mississippi, equivalent to an election, 
has aroused great enthusiasm among 
his friends, and “ Vardamite” clubs 
have been visiting him in great num- 
bers. He is described as a man of un- 
usual personal magnetism. He declares 
that his administration will be for the 
benefit of the negroes as well as whites. 
At the same time he says his chief pur- 
pose is to lengthen the school terms in 
the white counties, while the negro chil- 
dren do not need so much education, for 
“God Almighty made negroes differ- 
ent in the beginning, and so they must 
remain until the end of time; ” and he 
does not hesitate to say that book learn- 
ing spoils good servants and _ field 
hands. The New Orleans Picaynne 
thus sums up his creed: 


“ He believes in giving the white children of 
Mississippi just as much schooling as possible 
and in giving the negro just as little as pos- 
sible.” ; 

Some Southern papers attack him on 
the ground of a ribald utterance of his, 
unfit to print, about President Roose- 
velt and his mother. He believes that 
Mr. Bryan will be a potent factor in the 
Democratic Presidential convention. 
He is 42 years old, and his education 
was of the crudest kind. He is a law- 
yer, and editor of The Greenwood Enter- 
prise—The success of the popular 
primary method in Mississippi has 
led the Louisiana Democratic Cen- 
tral Committee to decide in favor of 
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adopting it in that State. All candi- 
dates must submit their names to a 
white Democratic primary. The first 
primary will probably be on December 
13th, and if no one has a majority the 
two highest candidates will be voted 
foron January Ist. Senator Foster will 
probably succeed himself, and four can- 
didates for Governor have been an- 
nounced.—While the Consular service 
will not come under the Civil Service 
rules, it is the declared policy of Presi- 
dent Roosevelt and Secretary Hay that 
promotions to important consular posts 
shall hereafter be made by promotion 
of those who have had successful ex- 
perience in minor positions and have 
shown ability to be of service to our 
commerce. 

& 
Ex-Superintendent 
George W. Beavers un- 
der indictment for postal 
offenses in connection with extensive 
purchases of Bundy time clocks, it now 
appears, has not gone away. The Post 
Office has received authoritative infor- 
mation that Beavers is at present in this 
citv. A personal friend of his recently 
journeyed to Washington for the purpose 
of making certain arrangements in his 
behalf in anticipation of the outcome of 
investigations by the Grand Jury. These 
arrangements are of such a character as 
to make it certain that Beavers is prepar- 
ing to stand trial for any indictment the 
Grand Jury may return against him. 
While Mr. Beavers was in office many 
Bundy time clocks were, under his au- 
thority, placed in post offices throughout 
the country, and it has been charged that 
these clocks were generally forced upon 
the Postmasters at exorbitant prices. In 
certain offices where there were but a 
very limited number of clerks and there 
could be no possible need of a time clock 
it was made compulsory to purchase the 
Bundy clocks at prices ranging from $100 
to $125. The name of State Senator 
George E. Green, of New York, has been 
used in connection with the case. Mr. 
Green appeared before the Grand Jury 
in this connection on September 1st. 
Several of the employees of the Bundy 
Time Clock Company, whose plant is lo- 
cated at Binghamton, N. -Y., have been 
closely questioned ‘by Post Office In- 
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spectors. In an interview given on Sep- 
tember 3d Postmaster-General Payne 
stated that when the Federal Grand Jury 
sitting at Washington disposes of the 
Post Office cases now before it the inves- 
tigation in Washington will be practical- 
ly completed, after which the matter will 
be taken up in New York City. He ex- 
pressed the hope that the entire Post Of- 
fice investigation would be ended and 
Fourth Assistant Postmaster-General 
Bristow’s report filed by the end of the 
current month. The Postmaster-General 
will embody reports made to him in a 
formal report he will personally make to 
the President—Enough has been devel- 
oped in the Indian Territory investiga- 
tion to indicate that the matter is one of 
grave importance. Reports already made 
to Attorney-General Knox are to the ef- 
fect that several officials in the Depart- 
ment of Justice have largely profited 
through contracts for feeding prisoners, 
and that the liquor traffic has been full 
of scandal. The present investigation is 
being conducted in the Indian Territory. 


& 


Notwithstanding the pres- 
ent seemingly hopeless con- 
dition of the Colombian 
canal treaty, Dr. Thomas Herran, the 
Colombian Minister at Washington, has 
not yet abandoned hope that the treaty 
may be ratified. In a recent interview he 
is reported to have said that notwith- 
standing the objections on the part of 
the people of Colombia, who are bitterly 
opposed to several points in the treaty, 
he has not lost confidence in the ultimate 
acceptance of it in a manner that shall be 
satisfactory to all concerned. Secretary 
of State Hay in his most recent instruc- 
tions to Minister Beaupré at Bogota, has 
directed him to reiterate to the Govern- 
ment of Colombia the statement previ- 
ously made by him, to the effect that the 
United States Government will not ac- 
cept any modification or amendment of 
the Panama Canal treaty. It is thus 
made clear that if Colombia is not willing 
to accept the rejected treaty as it stands, 
the opportunity of having the United 
States build the canal in its territory will 
be lost. The limit of time for exchang- 
ing treaty ratifications at Washington 
will expire on September 22d. After 
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that date it is probable that negotiations 
will be begun with Costa Rica and Nica- 
ragua for the alternative Niciraguan 
route. President Roosevelt is said to pre- 
fer the Panama route, but he is pre- 
pared to follow the directions of the act 
of Congress as soon as it becomes evi- 
dent that the required concession will not 
be granted by the Government of Co- 
lombia. 
4 


A trial just decided in 
Newark, N. J., has 
awakened much inter- 
est, both on account of the men involved 
and the novelty of the arraignment. On 
February 19th a train on the tracks of 
the Lackawanna Railroad crashed into 
a street car which was crowded with 
school children, killing and maiming a 
number of the children pitifully. On 
Monday of last week the State of New 
Jersey arraigned eleven directors and 
managers of the street car company for 
manslaughter. The men called upon to 
defend themselves thus from the charge 
of carelessness or wilful neglect were the 
following directors of the road: A. J. 
Cassatt, president of the Pennsylvania 
Railroad Company; E. F. C. Young, 
president of the North Jersey Street Rail- 
way Company; David Young, former 
vice-president and general manager of 
the North Jersey; Dr. Leslie D. Ward, 
first vice-president of the Prudential In- 
surance Company ; John D. Crimmins, of 
New York; Elisha B. Gaddis, a whole- 
sale grocer, of Newark; J. Roosevelt 
Shanley, a contractor, of Newark; also 
the following officers; Charles M. Ship- 
man, former general superintendent; 
Arthur W. Pratt, former roadmaster ; 
Richard Eick, superintendent of the Clif- 
ton avenue division, and James Smith, an 
assistant. The case came before the Cir- 
cuit Court, Chief Justice Gummere pre- 
siding, and the opening for the State was 
made by Prosecutor Riker. Mr. Riker 
said that the State could prove the cross- 
ing at Clifton avenue to be one of special 
danger. As far back as 1899 the Street 
Railway Company and the Lackawanna 
Railroad Company saw the necessity of 
a derailing switch, but nothing was done 
because the two companies could not 
reach an agreement as to how it should 
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be connected. He called attention to the 
slippery condition of the approach on the 
fatal morning. The president of the road, 
the prosecutor said, knew of these condi- 
tions, and knew that no proper safety de- 
vice was in operation. He knew also the 
way in which the cars were habitually 
overcrowded, but took no action in the 
matter. The defense sought, on the 
other hand, to show that whatever negli- 
gence existed belonged to this particular 
case, and did not indicate any general 
mismanagement on the part of the trolley 
system. The evidence of witnesses made 
it clear that no salt or sand had been used 
on the tracks that morning despite their 
snowy condition, and that the motorman 
on the car had properly applied the 
brakes. On Thursday Chief Justice Gum- 
mere, Justice Van Syckel and Justice 
Dixon ordered the discharge of the 
eleven prisoners. In addressing the jury 
Chief Justice Gummere maintained that 
the directors, “ if they did not furnish as 
safe a method as could possibly have 
been furnished, certainly did furnish so 
safe a method as to justify these directors 
and officers in supposing that additional 
precautions would not render the cross- 
ing any more safe.” He ordered the jury 
to acquit, with the assurance that all re- 
sponsibility for such action rested with 
the court. 
& 


The trial of Samuel 
Parks, walking dele- 
gate for the House- 
smiths and Bridgmen’s Union, of this 
city, has more than local interest. After 
a trial by jury Parks was convicted of 
extortion in the case of Josephus Plenty, 
a Hoboken contractor, from whom he 
got $200 for calling off a strike. On 
Saturday, August 29th, he was duly es- 
corted to Sing Sing to serve his term. 
On the Monday following Parks’s coun- 
sel obtained from Justice Sewell, of 
Brooklyn, a certificate of reasonable 
doubt, and, bail to the amount of $16,000 
being obtained from Richard Butler & 
Devery, of police fame, Parks was on 
the next day released from detention 
pending the determination of his appeal 
for a new trial. The most significant 
feature of the case is the treatment ac- 
corded Parks by his own union and by 
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the other affiliated unions. The House- 
smiths and Bridgmen voted to continue 
his salary, $48 a week, to him while he 
was in prison, and have apparently in- 
dorsed his character without reservation. 
On his arrival in New York from Sing 
Sing, Parks was welcomed by a large and 
noisy crowd, but from that day until 
Monday of this week he kept himself 
pretty much in seclusion, being indeed 
physically unwell. There was much de- 
bate among the various unions as to 
whether Parks should be so far honored 
as to lead the parade on Labor Day, and, 
if this honor were accorded him, whether 
the various unions not in sympathy with 
him should participate in the procession. 
Monday turned out to be fair and cool, 
an ideal day for marching. The proces- 
sion representing labor started at the 
Plaza and marched to Washington 
Square, being led by Parks and Devery. 
There were something under 9,000 men 
in line against about 25,000 last year, and 
not much enthusism was displayed for 
the convicted delegate, except by com- 
paratively small groups of men. Ex- 
Chief of Police Devery, who drove at 
the head of the procession in a carriage, 
was observed to accept what little cheer- 
ing there was as if it were given in sup- 
port of his independent and somewhat 
amusing candidacy for the Mayoralty 
of New York. The following organi- 
zations did not parade, giving as excuse 
for their absence the plea that they could 
not afford it: Amalgamated Bluestone 
Workers, Amalgamated Society of Car- 
penters and Joiners, Amalgamated Sheet 
Metal Workers, Brotherhood of Boiler- 
makers and Iron Shipbuilders, Dock 
Builders’ Union, Granite Cutters’ Union, 
International Association of Machinists, 
Journeymen Stonecutters’ Union, Mosaic 
Helpers’ Union, United Portable Hoist- 
ing and Safety Engineers, Steam and 
Hot Water Fitters’ and Helpers’ unions, 
Wood Lathers’ Union. 


as 


On Monday of last week the 
“Reliance” and “ Sham- 
rock III” failed to sail over 
the course within the prescribed time- 
limit, so that the trial was not counted as 
a race. It was once more evident, how- 
ever, that the “ Reliance ” was the swift- 
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er boat; in fact, this was the worst de- 
feat the challanger had yet suffered. On 
Tuesday again the yachts left their moor- 
ings at Sandy Hook, and sailed out to 
sea, but on account of the calm and fog 
the race was called off after the vessels 
had waited for about two hours. The 
final race took place on Thursday when 
the “ Reliance ” proved conclusively that 
the “ America’s” cup was to remain in 
this country for another year at least. It 
seemed early in the day that there would 
not be wind enough to provide a race, 
and even when the signal was flown that 
the course would be fifteen miles to the 
south and back there was little hope 
among the few excursionists who had 
gone out that the boats could get over 
the course in the required time. But lat- 
er the breeze freshened and the two con- 
testants rode briskly out toward the out- 
er mark. The “Reliance” started at 
I: 01:56 and finished at 5: 30:02, mak- 
ing her time 4 hours, 28 minutes and 6 
seconds. The “ Shamrock” started four 
seconds later than the defender but nev- 
er finished the course. The “ Reliance ” 
led from the first and drew steadily away 
from the “ Shamrock,” gaining on every 
tack. During the latter part of the race 
a heavy fog settled down on the boats, 
completely hiding them from view. 
When the “Reliance” again appeared 
and ran over the finishing line she was 
greeted by a chorus of whistles and 
shouts. Then came a long wait for the 
“ Shamrock,” who had gone astray in 
the mist, and only came in sight when 
the committee had begun to grow wor- 
ried about her. The contest had been 
won. Of the three “ Shamrocks” built 
by. the gallant Sir Thomas, not one has 
gained a single race. He is said to have 
placed the yachts in the hands of his 
New York representatives to sell. 
Whether he will try once more to “ lift ” 
the “ America’s” cup, does not seem to 
be known even to himself. He has 
avowed more than once that Mr. Fife, 
the builder of the “ Shamrock,” has done 
the best in his power, and that as long as 
the Herreshoffs are ready to build a de- 
fender there is no profit in trying to beat 
them. The end of the international 
event may be said to have occurred at a 
dinner given the next day to Sir Thomas 
Lipton by the “ Pilgrims of America.” 
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There were many distinguished guests 
present, and the utmost cordiality pre- 
vailed., Sir Thomas was heartily cheered, 
and made a speech as pleasant as it was 
sportsmanlike in tone. 

r 


The Alaska Boundary 
Commissioners held their 
first meeting in London in 
the conference room of the Foreign Of- 
fice on September 3d. Prior to the for- 
mal assembling the Commissioners met 
in private conference and selected Reg- 
inald T. Tower, recently Minister to 
Siam, and now of the British Diplomatic 
Service, to be Secretary of the Commis- 
sion. Mr. John R. Carter, Second Secre- 
tary of the American Embassy, and Mr. 
Joseph Pope, a representative of the Ca- 
nadian Government, were appointed as- 
sistant secretaries. Lord Chief Justice 
Alverstone was _ subsequently chosen 
chairman of the Commission. After con- 
siderable discussion it was decided to 
hold five-hour sessions five days a week, 
beginning September 15th, until the oral 
arguments are concluded. The attempt 
made to fix a definite date for the clos- 
ing of the hearing failed on account of 
objections interposed by Sir Robert Fin- 
lay, the British Attorney-General. A 
hope that the hearings might close by Oc- 
tober 9th found expression, but it was 
tentatively decided to terminate the hear- 
ings on October 15th. The question of 
admitting representatives of the press 
was affirmatively decided. The Commis- 
sion with secretaries, clerks and attend- 
ants numbers about fifty members. 
Among the questions at issue are the fol- 
lowing, viz.: What is intended to be the 
point of commencement of the line of de- 
markation between the United States and 
Canada; what is the Portland Channel; 
what course should the line take to the 
entrance of that channel; to what point 
of the fifty-sixth parallel should the line 
be drawn from the head of Portland 
Channel ; what is the extent of the strip 
of territory along the coast on the main- 
land that Russia conveyed to the United 
States by the treaty of 1867; does not 
the line begin at Cape Muzon? The 
United States contends that it was the in- 
tention of the Powers which signed the 
treaty of 1825 to confirm in full sov- 
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ereignty to Russia a continuous strip or 
lisiere along the continental shores of 
the northwest coast of America, extending 
from Portland Channel to the one hun- 
dred and forty-first meridian of longitude 
west of Greenwich, and that such strip 
was to be ten marine leagues, measured 
from the heads of all gulfs and other 
arms of the sea, unless there was within 
that distance a range of mountains. The 
contention is further made that there is 
no such mountain range. It is urged also 
that the United States has occupied this 
strip of territory ever since its acquisition 
from Russia, and that Russia had con- 
trolled it since the treaty of 1825 until 
ceded to the United } pees in 1867. 


There recently appeared 
in Madrid the first num- 
ber of a daily paper called 
Tierra y Libertad, an organ of the 
Anarchists, which claims to be the 
only daily paper of the sort in the 
world. About the same time Sefior 
Salmerén, the head of the Republican 
party, which is the best organized polit- 
ical party in Spain, dispatched a circular 
all over the country calling on his par- 
tisans to organize meetings for criticis- 
ing and attacking the monarchical 
régime, “while showing its incompati- 
bility with the national spirit which 
craves for justice, and thus proving that 
the Republican party is ready and quali- 
fied to hold office.” ‘“ Moreover,” the 
circular continues, “let the causes of 
our great national misfort::~ »s be bitter- 
ly emphasized, while expressing the pro- 
found love which the Fatherland feels 
for the army and navy over whose pres- 
tige the monarchy neither can nor will 
stand guard.” This circular is de- 
nounced by the Government, but in pa- 
pers and clubs it is commented upon 
along with the question of the genera 
strike and the labor movement, to which 
so conservative an organ as the Corre- 
spondencia de Espana is willing to de- 
vote seven of its columns. A most sig- 
nificant assembly of the Spanish Social- 
ist party, led by Sefior Iglesias, under the 
influence of Herr Bebel and M. Jaurés, 
has been convened to decide whether the 
Socialists generally shall accept the plan 
of the central junta ef Madrid to ally. 
their forces with the Republicans whose 
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bitter enemies they have hitherto been. 
Thus the organization of what may be 
called a “labor pronunciamiento” may 
coincide with the insidious efforts to di- 
vorce the army from its loyalty to the 
King. The army is in a state of agita- 
tion and doubt. One hundred thousand 
anemic soldiers, brought back from 
Cuba and the Philippines and still un- 
paid, are dragging out a wretched exist- 
ence in the large towns, and are spread- 
ing discontent among the lower classes. 
Curiously enough, the Republican party 
takes up the grievances of the army and 
favors all kinds of plans for its aggran- 
disement and glory. Sefior Villaverde, 
who leads the Government, has only one 
idea, that of financial retrenchment, and 
shows no sense of this widespread dis- 
content among the officers and men of 
the army. The Liberal party, in antici- 
pation of the speedy demise of the pres- 
ent Government, are looking for a chief. 
Three strong men stand ready to their 
hand—Sefior Montero Rios, Sefior Can- 
alejas and General Weyler. 


& 


The state of affairs in the Bal- 
kans becomes daily more alarm- 
ing, and it seems to be the uni- 
versal report from that part of the world 
that war between Turkey and Bulgaria 
is inevitable, and that the insurrection in 
Macedonia is becoming daily more gen- 
eral. The Porte has sent a memorandum 
to the Russian and Austrian Ambassa- 
dors at Constantinople, pointing out that 
at a recent mass meeting of Macedonians 
in Sofia it was decided to send fresh 
bands into Macedonia, and also pointing 
out that the committees in Bulgaria were 
sending arms and ammunition openly to 
the insurgents in Macedonia. The re- 
port has moreover sent a note of warning 
to the embassies and legations at Con- 
stantinople, stating that Bulgarian agi- 
tators are planing outrages against the 
embassies and other public buildings in 
Constantinople, and requesting the heads 
of foreign missions to take precautions 
for their own safety. On the anniver- 
sary of his accession, Tuesday, Septem- 
ber 3d, the Sultan, contrary to his cus- 
tom, made a speech to the Patriarch and 
others who visited him, declaring that the 
insurrection was provoked by foreigners 
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and did not originate among his own sub- 
jects. According to the late Turkish of- 
ficial estimate, some 1,500 Bulgarians 
were killed in the fighting at Smilero, 
Neveska and Klissura. The Turkish 
losses are not given, nor does this esti- 
mate include the number of men killed at 
Smilero after August 30th. Sarafoff, 
the revolutionary leader and patriot, has 
left Selenika, and just what and where he 
is now acting does not seem to be public- 
ly known. In Northern Macedonia a 
new outbreak has been headed by the fa- 
mous Macedonian leader, General Zont- 
cheff, President of the Macedonian Com- 
mittee. There has been a great deal of 
severe fighting in the district in the val- 
ley of Scruma at the foot of the Rhodope 
Mountain chain. The vessels under Ad- 
miral Cotton have reached Beirit,andthe 
President has ordered them to remain 
there for the present, despite the fact that 
the Assistant Consul was not murdered 
as was first reported. Admiral Cotton re- 
ports that the presence of the American 
vessels at Beirut gives confidence to the 
foreigners in the city and is having a 
good effect. 
at 


A note sent on Sunday, 
September 6th, by M. 
Lessar, the Russian 
Minister in Peking, to the Wai-Wu-Pu 
(Chinese Foreign Office), promises that 
New Chwang and Mukden Province, 
Manchuria, shall be evacuated on Octo- 
ber 8th. The note also confirms the 
agreement made between Prince Ching 
(head of the Foreign Office) and our 
Minister, Mr. Conger, that Mukden and 
Tatung-Kao should be opened on that 
date to American commerce. It is known 
that Prince Ching, doubtless under Rus- 
sian influence, put every possible obstacle 
in the way of signing this commercial 
treaty, and the European press, particu- 
larly that of England, was warm in com- 
mendation of American tenacity in pro- 
curing its object. Mukden is a well 
known city, the capital of a province; 
Tatung-Kao is important on account of 
its position, being situated on the Chi- 
nese bank of the Yalu River, which flows 
between China and Korea and is at 
present disputed between Russia and the 
Japanese influence in Korea—Somewhat 
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to the general surprise when his former 
note is considered, M. Plehve, Russian 
Minister of the Interior, has issued a 
circular to the Governors of provinces, 
prefects and other authorities against 
Zionism. The note commands that the 
following precautions be taken against 
the growth of that movement: 

First—Prohibit action of “ Mahids,” traveling 
agitators, who make speeches in the synagogs 
and at public meetings. 

Second—Not to allow public meetings of the 
Jews. 

Third—To forbid conferences of delegates 
who are members of Zionist organizations. 

Fourth—To prevent the collection of money 
for the Jewish National Fund. 

Fifth—To compel Zionist leaders to bind 
themselves in writing not only to collect no 
more funds for the promotion of the Zionist 
scheme, but to agree to transfer the present 
funds to the Odessa Society for helping the 
Jews in Syria and Palestine and to confiscate 
for that purpose all shares of the Jewish Na- 
tional Fund now circulating in Russia. 

Sixth—To closely watch all schools, libraries 
and other institutions where Hebrew is taught. 

Seventh—To report to the Minister of the 
Interior with regard to all Zionist inclinations 
and upon all candidates for the position of 
rabbi and other offices. 


Peter S. Polivanoff, a Rus- 
sian prisoner just escaped 
from Siberia, has published in 
an independent newspaper abroad an open 
letter addressed to the Minister of Justice 
which throws some light on the nature of 
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Russian imprisonment. Polivanoff be- 
gan life as a political agitator, and finally 
fell into the hands of the authorities while 
attempting to rescue a_ revolutionary 
prisoner named Novitsky from jail. He 
was sentenced to death by a court mar- 
tial, but afterward this sentence was com- 
muted to that of an imprisonment for life. 
For nearly twenty years he endured soli- 
tary confinement in the Schliisselburg, 
and was then deported to Siberia. He was 
strong enough to effect his escape, and 
in the early part of this year contrived to 
reach Paris. Just recently, however, he 
killed himself in a public garden at Lori- 
ent, in Brittany, having first published 
his open letter to the Russian Minister 
ot Justice. In this letter he shows that 
the manner of detaining a prisoner in the 
Schliisselburg is contrary to the code of 
the Russian Empire, and calls on the 
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Minister of Justice to rectify these ille- 
gal practices. Prisoners are not allowed 
under any circumstances to see any of 
their relatives, and correspondence with 
the outer world is conducted in such a 
way as to render it entirely nugatory. 
Prisoners, moreover, are not divided into 
classes according to their time of service 
and docility, as they should be according 
to the law. He mentions a number of 
men who have gone insane in the prison. 
Fifty-nine persons, he says, have been 
brought to the Schliisselburg since it was 
started. Of these eight were held for 
execution, all but one of these being stu- 
dents of the St. Petersburg University. 
Of the remaining fifty-one, two were 
shot for having struck persons in author- 
ity, three were transferred to lunatic 
asylums as hopelessly insane, two were 
sent to the Saghalin Island to serve out 
their term,three committed suicide, fifteen 
died and twelve were sent away as exiles. 
The remaining fourteen persons were still 
in prison. In the spring of 1902 a change 
was effected in the prison régime, which 
brought back the state of affairs in the 
nineties by depriving prisoners of the 
greater number of those privileges which 
were in force during the last ten years. 
Up to August, 1884, political offenders 
who were regarded by the Russian Gov- 
ernment as belonging to the most dan- 
gerous category were confined in the 
fortress of St. Peter and St. Paul, on the 
banks of the Neva, in St. Petersburg, 
either in the Trubetzkoi Bastion or in 
another isolated building known as the 
Alexeievsky Ravelin. The chief warders 
lived in almost equally close confinement 
within those precincts, being seldom al- 
lowed to go out, and they received their 
orders direct from the Chief of the Secret 
Police over the heads of the governor 
and officers of the fortress. The isolation 
of the prisoners condemned to those “ liv- 
ing tombs” appeared to be complete. 
But a certain Nechaeff, after many years’ 
detention, contrived to establish relations 
with the outside world. When this was 
discovered, some of the warders were 
sent to Siberia, Nechaeff was executed, 
and the famous fortress of Schliisselburg, 
on a little island in Lake Ladoga, near to 
where the Neva flows out of it, was con- 
verted into the chief State prison for 
political offenders. 
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BY COL. THOMAS WENTWORTH HIGGINSON 


HE passing of the Old Corner Book- 
store in Boston, at the point where 
School Street ends in Washing- 

ton, carries back the imagination to the 
time of which Lowell said of his favorite 
city: ‘“‘ How narrow it was! how little 
pasture was offered the imagination for 
want of a center; ” or the period of which 
Bayard Taylor says, fixing the date at 
1840: ‘‘ Willis was by all odds the most 
popular American author; Longfellow 
was not known by the multitude, Emer- 
son was only ‘that transcendentalist,’ 
and Whittier ‘that Abolitionist.’ We 
young men used to talk of Rufus Dawes 
and Charles Fenno Hoffman and Gren- 
ville Mellen, and Brainard, and Sands. 
Why we even had a hope that something 
wonderful would come out of Chivers.” 
Thomas Holley Chivers, whose style was 
described by the New York “ Quarterly ” 
as a “fusion of the Hebrew Prophets, 


Solomon’s Song, Jacob Bohme, Edgar A. 
Poe, Anacreon, Catullus, Coleridge and 
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Isaac Watts into one seething, simmer- 
ing caldron of abominations.” 

The center for which Lowell sighed 
really existed in a somewhat microscopic 
form between 1840 and 1850 or there- 
abouts, at the Old Corner Bookstore. 
One can see in looking back that the very 
smallness of this center was its strength. 
The little sitting room which offered its 
special seductions—called Number 2— 
promoted wit and terseness by the very 
restriction of its quarters. The most 
hardened offender must leave outside his 
staler jokes and his twice repeated old 
stories, for there really was no room for 
them. There were Dr. Holmes to rep- 
resent the medical body, Dr. Bartol with 
the odd little Englishman, Rev. Dr. 
Choules to stand for the clergy, Whipple 
for the newly rising corps of merchants, 
Emerson more sparingly a visitor from 
his own domain, daily more and more 
recognized with leadership. Hawthorne 
and Whittier were modest and even 
silent at a social gathering, even if pres- 
ent; Longfellow’s poems were not yet 
published in Boston, but by Owen in 
Cambridge; Lowell still held aloof from 
the Longfellow clique, as mentioned by 
himself in a letter to Poe dated June 
27th, 1844, and Thoreau was as yet un- 
known. These men did not all publish 
in those days with the house of Ticknor, 
but they frequented the Corner as head- 
quarters. Others came in from a dis- 
tance, Tuckerman from New York, Dr. 
Furness from Philadelphia, and the elder 
Dana from rural haunts. As to the 
hosts, they were simply Ticknor and 
bields; the former shy and self-with- 
drawing, but always at home on the 
practical side; and the latter with in- 
exhaustible enterprise, anecdote, wit and 
good nature; so secure of his own leader- 
ship that he could always waive his own 
jest for to-morrow and let some visitor 
carry the palm for to-day. 

In all these literary conferences, large 
or small, Fields had a hand, at first as 
organizer, then as inspirer of the talk. I 
recall him first as bookseller’s clerk, with 
face ever cheerful and smiling, with the 
broad collars then known as Byronic, 
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even then full of anecdote and fun, but 
gradually proving to be the comrade and 
adviser of the men to whom at first he 
seemed but a bookseller’s boy. Always 
busy, methodical, kind, sympathetic, ju- 
dicious, he enjoyed, as might any man. 
the opportunity of dealing on equal 
terms with the leaders of a literary epoch. 
but it never turned his head, never made 
him a toady, always left him free to hold 
his own. Alert, as was his duty, to keep 
in relations with the most available au- 
thors, he was always on the lookout for 
new merit, and, to my knowledge, if he 
paid higher prices to famous new con- 
tributors, he also did it from time to time 
expressly because writers were poor or 
unknown or in ill health. This, of course, 
is done more easily where, as in his 
case, the same man is editor and pub- 
lisher of a magazine, and I am persuaded 
that more of it is done in periodical 
literature than the public generally 
knows; but in the case of Fields it was 
an essential and very human attribute. 
He also had the more especial intellectual 
quality of seeing the limitations of his 
own favorite heroes, even of Lowell’s 
humor and Holmes’s wit. Doing more 
than any one else to secure for Dickens 
his brilliant career on his second visit 
to America ; organizing his readings, and 
never, it was said, missing one of them, 
he was yet able to recognize distinctly 
the somewhat maudlin pathos into which 
they occasionally sank; and would ad- 
mit, on cross-examination, that Oliver 
Twist became at last an utterly tiresome 
and intolerable little creature, and that 
every hearer was grateful when he died. 

The casual coffee parties at Mrs. 
Haven’s in those days held—besides such 
occasional and shining lights as Holmes, 
Lowell and “Tom Appleton ”—two 
trustworthy lieutenants, able always to 
fill a gap, and in story telling having few 
rivals, these being Fields and Whipple. 
Of these Fields’s inexhaustible anecdotes 
had a richer humor and while, perhaps, 
they were never made out of actually the 
whole cloth, thev certainlv never suffered 
for the loss of those collars and wrist- 
bands which Sir Walter Scott thought it 
the absolute duty of every narrator to 
supply. Thus Fields handled very easily 
his tale of a country village, so actually 
led and controlled by the typical maiden 
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aunt of the whole region, that when a 
school boy fell into the family well, and 
the collected ladders and ropes of the 
whole neighborhood failed to reach him, 
the voice of the victim was at last heard 
shouting from the bowels of the earth, 
“Why don’t you send for Miss Kent, you 
fools?’ upon which the messenger was 
sent forth and as soon as that energetic 
lady appeared upon the scene the neces- 
sary ladders appeared and the ropes were 
all long enough. In the same way he 
brought into its precise form, doubtless, 
the legend of his English guest, who on 
breakfasting at the exquisite table of 
Mrs. Fields, absolutely declined sugar 
with his coffee—‘ Never take sugarr un- 
less the coffee is very, very bad indeed, 
you know ”—and then two minutes after 
added, unblushingly, “ May I trouble you 
for the sugarr?” Fields was an unsur- 
passable mimic, and the rich English + 
never clinched a sentence more uncon- 
sciously, or more conclusively. 

The right hand man of Fields in the 
Old Corner circle was, of course, Edwin 
Percy Whipple, who enjoyed through 
life the double distinction of being the 
only author among the Boston business 
men, and the only business man among 
the Boston authors. More distinctly than 
any of them, he had turned to literature 
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with deliberate intent, and had made a 
public library his-university. His books 
have not quite held their own with read- 
ers, but his sayings—‘ the effete of Bos- 
on,” “the gentlemen of. wealth and 
pleasure ’’—and his story of the business 
man, in his first yearnings after letters, 
vho said: “‘ As I look at it, Go-ethe was 
the N. P. Willis of Germany,” stand fair 
io be remembered; and his unbounded 
«ood nature took away the sting from all 
satire. He had no mannerisms, such as 
sometimes, overcame Lowell—the Carlyl- 
ese vein, for instance, in the prose por- 
tions of the “ Biglow Papers ”—and he 
was absolutely free from all personal 
quarrels, such as the Poe period seems 
to have supplied freely, without extra 
charge to all. He wrote to Griswold 
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(January 6th, 1848) : “I have no patience 
with the New York literate. They are 
all the time quarreling with each other. 
Why not kiss and be friends?” Nothing 
annoyed him seriously except the com- 
pliment oftenest paid him familiarly, as 
when Griswold calls him in one of his 
letters ““ Macaulay.” “Don’t say,” he 
wrote in return, “ that I imitate him, for 
imitation is the worst kind of worthless- 
ness. Say that my essays are worthless, 
in some other form of contempt. ; 
I think it possible to be a mediocre writer 
without being a copyist.” After all, Fields 
and Whipple must have been the two 
pillars of the coterie which left a memory 
of literary attractiveness about the 
Corner Bookstore. 

Dust, N. H. 


Social Boycott 


BY THE HON. JOHN S. WISE 


[This communication was written in reply to a request from THE 
INDEPENDENT for information as to the statements reported in the daily 


press.—En1tor. ] 


lo the Editor of THE INDEPENDENT: 

“T* HERE was positively no “ basis of 
truth for the report of social un- 
pleasantness ” to which you refer. 

Some reporter or reporters built up the 

whole thing on the isolated fact that Mr. 

Anderson, President of the Horse Show, 

who had intended to show Mrs. Wise the 

special courtesy of a complimentary box, 
sold the box to some one else when he 
iound she could not be present. It was 
simply a dirty, low means of some dirty, 
low fellow or fellows to make up a sen- 
sational lie, and sell it, when business was 
dull, regardless of truth or the feelings 
of others. People like that have none of 
he sensibilities of the better social class, 
nd are alike incapable of appreciating 
them or interpreting or reporting them. 
Your inquiry is evidently made for the 
purpose of getting at the true state of 
eling in Richmond, and I will try to 
ake it plain to you. I am sure my case 
ias developed it as distinctly as that of 
ly one else that ever arose. 


I knew everybody in Richmond, and 


everybody knew me. My family had 
very extensive connections of blood and 
friendship, and I may say without vanity 
that up to about 1880 I was popular po- 
litically as well as personally. I then 
separated from the mass of my former po- 
litical associates, and antagonized them as 
sharply as possible. There was a strong 
disposition on both sides to recriminate, 
and I’m afraid I was as bitter as any- 
body else. On the one side I told them 
I left them because they were obstruc- 
tionists, irreconcilables, etc., and on the 
other they did not hesitate to asperse my 
motives and attribute my course to pique, 
revenge, a desire to obtain reward, etc., 
etc. 

That was nearly a quarter of a century 
ago. And even then that controversy 
was far more political than personal. My 
little boys, perhaps, had the hardest time 
of all of us during that time. Hardly a 
day passed that they did not have a fight 
with some other little boys about their 
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father’s politics. But the instances in 
which personal estrangements crept in 
were rare. Altho I became Republican 
candidate for Governor in 1885, a cam- 
paign of great excitement, I can truly 
say that very few of our personal friends 
allowed my politics to affect our social 
relations. There may have been isolated 
cases, but it would be altogether unfair 
to the community to say that the feeling 
was general. 

In 1888 I left Virginia for New York, 
more for the purpose of weaning myself 
from politics than for any other reason. 
I had become satisfied that Republican 
views would never gain the ascendant 
there under such leadership as we had, 
and I had a very flattering professional 
offer here. To say that social estrange- 
ments led to the change is simply an 
exaggeration. Whatever such existed 
died out very rapidly. Richmond is as it 
always has been since I was a boy, filled 
with my personal warm friends, and 
those of them who are, or ever were, my 
political supporters are rare indeed. I 
never go there now that I am not cor- 
dially greeted, royally entertained, and 
begged to return by a host of Democratic 


friends, and it is the same with every 


member of my family. Indeed, political 
sentiment there has become much more 
liberal than formerly, and the candidacy 
of Mr. Bryan caused a very large defec- 
tion. I have not been in Richmond for 
nearly a vear. I happened to be there 
attending to this test case arising under 
the new constitution last November, when 
the Horse Show was in progress. I at- 
tended it with a friend, and that is the 
only opportunity I have had of judging 
what the sentiment of fashionable “ so- 
ciety” toward me was. I can truly say 
I never had a more charming evening, 
and it was altogether unexpected, for I 
did not know of the existence of the 
Horse Show and did not have the “ wed- 
ding garment.” Nevertheless, I was wel- 
comed everywhere, went into a great 
many boxes, was greeted as an old friend 
by everybody, from the Governor down, 
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and was struck by the cordiality and 
kindness of every one, even including 
quite a number with whom I had never 
been intimate. Out of my enthusiastic 
report of the beauty of the show grew 
the conversation which led to Mrs. Wise’s 
invitation and qualified acceptance for 
this year. I did not, however, remember 
that she had promised Mr. Anderson, the 
President, to go, or know that she had 
subsequently declined. 

Of course I know that my acceptance 
of the test case for the negro voters was 
distasteful to the great mass of the white 
people there. I could not defer to their 
judgment or their feelings upon a ques- 
tion of principle like that. On the other 
hand, I am satisfied that however strong- 
ly their political judgment and feelings 
antagonize mine, I have neither forfeited 
the personal friendship, or respect, or 
consideration of any former friend in 
that community whose friendship or as- 
sociation I would in the least prize. 

Virginians, while they have strong 
feelings and strong prejudices, are not as 
a rule socially intolerant or vindictive. 
The State was always divided nearly 
evenly in public sentiment. The old po- 
litical antagonisms between Whigs and 
Democrats were very intense, but seldom 
invaded the realm of social intercourse, 
and accustomed the upper classes not to 
confound the two. And, to-day, among 
the people with whom I have been ac- 
customed to mingle socially there, that 
truce of politics is generally recognized 
so as to make the social relations of re- 
spectable political antagonists very pleas- 
ant indeed. I do not say that it is uni- 
versally true, but it is the rule. And I 
believe I shall be corroborated in this 
statement by the vast majority of gentle- 
men of all parties. At least, I may say 
for myself that while my political views 
may have tested sorely my political an- 
tagonists, I have found nothing to com- 
plain of in their personal treatment of 
me, and have had much of courtesy at 
their hands, and I believe that is the rule, 
sensational liars to the contrary. 

New York City. 





Elizabeth’s Husband 


BY REBECCA HARDING DAVIS 


LIZABETH WARE, at seventeen, 
hit on a fine scheme of self culture, 
so she left school, and, tho she 

did not carry out the scheme, never went 
back. She was a silent, tall girl with 
watchful, gray eyes and a thick braid of 
brown hair hanging down her back. 
Every girl that she knew had had ex- 
periences of flirtations and moonlight 
walks with the nattily dressed boys who 
came to the little sectarian college in 
the village, but Elizabeth—not one. Yet 
she had thought of love and marriage 
since she was six years old. Those girls 
had rows of photographs of these heroes 
of their heart dramas on their parlor 
tables, each with a heavy frown on his 
brow and a touch of down on his upper 
lip. But Elizabeth had only wood-cuts, 
clipped from newspapers. It might be 
of a German artist, or a Western cow- 
boy, or an English earl. She always 
thought it resembled Him. And she 
would keep it on the table beside her 
bed with a pot of growing flowers be- 
fore it for a week or two, and then she 
would throw picture and flowers out of 
the window. 

When she was older, a photograph of 
the Emperor Tiberius stayed on the 
table for months, during which time she 
gave herself up to reading Plutarch and 
Marcus Aurelius. She told her broth- 
ers and the other young electrical engi- 
neers who came to the house and looked 
at her books with awe, that she “‘ was in 
search of good company.” 

So it came to pass that she was twenty- 
eight and had not found this modern 
Plutarch’s man. She would not have 
inarried any of the clever, honest fellows 
who talked loudly of her beauty and dis- 
tinction, but at heart she was sore and 
angry that not one of them had ever 
asked her to do it. 

A year later James Norman, a pro- 
lessor in the University of Virginia, came 
to visit somebody in the village. He fell 
m! love with her in the old, unreasoning 
~outhern way, and before the amazed 
\eighbors could catch their breath had 


married her and swept her out of sight. 

There could be no doubt, she told her- 
self, of his likeness of Tiberius. There 
was the square brow, the inflated nostril, 
the cleft chin, the smiling, stern mouth. 
Nobody, she was certain, but a man of 
the loftiest virtue and intellect could have 
a mouth like that! There was, too, al- 
ways a shadow of melancholy—or was 
it foreboding ?—in his gray eyes. Had 
he a secret sorrow? Some injustice had 
been done to him? Her heart leapt with 
sudden rage against his unknown enemy. 
But what did that matter? She would 
console him. She would wipe away 
every blot on his life. Her fierce pity 
and love for him forced the tears to her 
eyes. 

They were then on their wedding 
journey, and at that moment Norman 
was standing at the end of the Pullman 
car buying a newspaper. She wondered 
that the other passengers did not all look 
at him. Nature had clothed one soul, 
she thought, in imperial garments. 

One thing was certain, tho she did not 
see it. Norman was conscious of his 
royal robes. He never laid them off. He 
broke his egg with dignity, and as he 
paid the newsboy his nickel, did it as 
Arthur might have given largesse to a 
serf. She wondered if his mother had 
ever called him Jim, even in his cradle. 

When they reached the university town 
he took her to a noble old mansion back 
in the hills. 

“This is the old home of the Nor- 
mans,” he said, simply. “It was good 
stock, Elizabeth. The family are men- 
tioned often in Evelyn and Clarendon. 
They,” he hesitated, “they were not 
money-grabbers, nor vulgar fellows.” 

“TI know what they were!” she cried, 
clinging to him fondly. ‘“ Noble knights 
—fighting the infidel or the dragon—al- 
ways victorious! You see,” and she gave 
his arm a little happy shake, “I know 
one of them!” 

‘“ Nonsense, little girl!” he said, pat- 
ting her hand. But he laughed at every 
trifle that evening. 
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As the days wore on she discovered 
that she had married a very rich man. 
He was able to give his work to the uni- 
versity without salary, and his charities 
seemed enormous to Elizabeth, who was 
used to close economies. He was the 
only son of an only son. For three gen- 
erations all the ambition, cares and hopes 
of the Normans had been directed to 
him—a wide stream flowing through a 
narrow outlet. And not for a minute of 
his life, not while he shaved or buttered 
his toast, did James Norman ever forget 
this crowd of witnesses watching him to 
see what great part he would play for 
them in the world. 

Vacation was over. On the first day 
that college opened it seemed to Eliza- 
beth that her husband came out of the 
sunlit dream of their honeymoon and 
became his real self. He was grave, si- 
lent. He wore a mud-colored suit at 
breakfast. The melancholy and fore- 
boding were darker than ever in his 
eyes. What mysterious evil was com- 
ing? She braced herself. She would 
meet it. It should not touch him! 

He gave a dry cough and pushed away 
his plate. 

“Can you not eat your chop, James? ” 

“ T have no appetite.” Another cough. 

“Do you think you have taken a little 
cold?” 

“No,” with a bitter smile. “I think 
it most probably is the beginning of 
tuberculosis. I have every symptom.” 

Elizabeth leapt to her feet, white and 
trembling. She urged the doctor, bed, a 
dozen remedies, but he shook his head. 
“T saw a physician yesterday. He made 
light of it. You did not even notice that 
[ was ill.” 

“Oh! James! I heard you cough once 
or twice. But the boys at home are al- 
ways having colds, and they are angry 
if I notice them. And you are angry if 
[ don’t.” 

“Do not use such extravagant lan- 
guage, Elizabeth,” he said, coldly, “ I am 
not in the least angry. I am hurt, I con- 
fess.” 

He buttoned himself in a heavy over- 
coat, kissed her with the air of a victim, 
and went down the hill. 

Old Winny, who had been James’s 
black Maume, came to Elizabeth when 
the door closed, and patted her shoulder. 


“ Now, doan you cry, honey! You ain’t 
use to Mars Jeems. He ain’t got no 
’berculosis nor nuffin’ ’tall.” 

“ Was it in the family, Aunt Winny?” 
sobbed the girl. “ You know. Did any 
of the Normans die of consumption? ” 

“Not a one of dem. You'll get use to 
Mars Jeems, chile. To-morrow he'll 
likely hab scarlet feber and Friday can- 
cer, and all de blessed time it’s he’s mud- 
der and gran’ mudder a workin’ in him.” 

“ They are dead—what do you mean?” 
gasped Elizabeth. 


“T mean ole Mist an’ young Mist, an’ 
all de aunts dat fetched him up. He war 
de only boy chile foh thirty year an’ dey 
all tought he war de only boy a livin’. 
Lah, sakes! Didn’t I heah dem? From 
mohnin’ to night, it was Mars Jeems’s 
teeth or chilblains or spelling or measles 
or Latin—dem tings fill up de whole 
world foh dem. Now dey’s all dead— 
ole Mist an’ Miss Addy, an’ all de aunts. 
3ut Mast Jeems he done took up heself, 
an’ specelate on heself till he’s come to 
tink dah’s notin’ in God’s yearth but 
Mars Jeems Norman. Doan I know? 
He’s my own chile!” 

Elizabeth said nothing but hurried 
away, insulted and angry. And yet ?— 

James’s attack of tuberculosis lasted a 
week. Then he bruised his thumb and 
was certain that blood poisoning had set 
it. In this new alarm the pulmonary 
danger was forgotten. For days his 
wife thought of nothing but antiseptics 
and gangrene. At his request she kept 
a written record of his symptoms. In 
the middle of a meal he would bring out 
a thermometer and ask her to take his 
temperature. 

The doctor smiled and was silent. 
When he rode away Norman’s ailments 
always increased in violence. 

“ IT can prescribe for myself,” he would 
say with melancholy patience which 
seemed heroic to Elizabeth, and then 
he would ‘unlock his private closet filled 
with emulsions, drugs, plasters, etc. 

Whenever he had a spare hour lx 
would go to bed and try experiments 
with some of these weapons against 
Death. 

One day he came out of his room in 
his dressing gown, holding a hot water 
hottle to his side. 
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ELIZABETH’S HUSBAND 


“What is it, James?” she cried. 
“ Have you pain?” 

“Pain! It is almost unbearable. Some 
obscure disease of the liver, I fear. But, 
no matter! I can bear it! I have been 
thinking it was time for us to return the 
hospitality shown us. We will give a 
series of dinner parties. I have been 
making out a list of guests in my mind.” 

“ And you so ill? Oh! No—No!” 

“ T never shirk duty because I am suf- 
fering. Bring more hot water, dear, and 
your pen and ink.” In ten minutes he 
had dropped the bag and was eagerly tell- 
ing her the histories of the people whose 
names she wrote. He had a keen sense 
of humor, and a womanish sympathy 
with suffering. He knew all the tragedy 
and comedy in the lives of his old neigh- 
bors. One minute he shouted with fun 
and the next-the tears were in his eyes. 

During the next week the hot water 
bag never was seen. James was ab- 
sorbed in anxious preparation. The 
Norman women all had been typical Vir- 
ginian housekeepers. Would Eizabeth? 
Elizabeth’s home training saved her in 
this strait. 

“No woman of my family,” he said, 
gravely, when the great event was over 
and they stood alone by the fire, “ ever 
conducted an entertainment with more 
skill. It was perfection. I was glad. 
too, that you prepared some of the dishes 
with your own hands. That is the finest 
expression of hospitality.” 

“Oh! The salads are nothing!” cried 
Elizabeth, breathlessly. “It was you, 
James, you, that made the feast so fine. 
I never heard you really talk before! 
Those great subjects—the difference be- 
tween the Latin and Greek Churches— 
and the English and Boer difficulty. I 
wish you would publish what you said, 
James. I am sure those questions never 
would be broached again. You have 
settled them.” 

“ Nonsense!” said James. But he was 
in high good humor, and for days his 
lungs and liver were not mentioned. 

\ week later they dined with the Coch- 
rans, and as he placed her in the carriage 
to come home, his hands_ trembled. 
“ Never again,” he said, as he took his 
seat, “will I enter the doors of those 
people! I have been grossly insulted, and 
I believe it was planned beforehand.” 
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Elizabeth cried out in dismay. 

“ It was after the women left the table. 
Cochran’s brother—that stout, red-haired 
fellow—said to me that Andrew had told 
him I had invested heavily in the Arizona 
Flavia gold mines, and that he wanted 
to warn me. It was a bogus concern, run 
by sharpers.” 

“But, James, he is a_ stockbroker 
in New York. Wouldn’t he know? It 
seems to me it was kind—” 

“Tt seems offensive impertinence to 
me. The President of that company is 
Frank Head. I went to college with him. 
The Heads have intermarried with the 
Normans twice.” 

There was an uneasy silence. 

“Have you invested heavily in it?” 
Elizabeth ventured. 

“Yes, I gradually put every dollar I 
own into it. Frank wrote to me con- 
fidentially, not a week ago. In a month 
the stock will go up tremendously. The 
output is enormous. He wanted his own 
family to have the benefit of it, he said. 
I have mortgaged the house to its full 
value to buy more stock.” 

“ Of course, you know best,” Elizabeth 
said, tenderly, patting his hand. 

“Of course. The Normans owned 
and managed estates as large as princi- 
palities when the Cochrans were petti- 
fogging attorneys. Why! The mine 
is named for my cousin Flavia! The 
Normans gave their women Latin 
names.” 

“ Still,” hesitated Elizabeth, “ perhaps 
his advice was meant for kindness.” 

“ Advice from a Cochran to a Norman 
is impertinence. I am sorry you do not 
appreciate the position of the family into 
which you have married, Elizabeth.” 

“ Now you are angry with me!” she 
cried, throwing her arm around him. - . 

“ You talk as if I were a child.” He 
put her away coldly. “I am not angry. 
I never am angry. I confess that I am 
hurt. No, don’t explain. We never will 
speak of the matter again.” 

When they reached the house he took 
some bromide and put on an ice cap, hav- 
ing, he said, reason to fear cerebral con- 
gestion. 

The summer passed. One October day 
Elizabeth sat on the balcony outside of 
her room, a little, soft, white bundle in 
her arms. Now and then she bent over 
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it to be sure that the faint breath still 
came and went. She thrust her fingers 
in and felt its heart beat. 

“Tt’s a live soul,” she said. “It will 
be a man some day. And it’s mine! Oh! 
God! I’m scared with it!” Her face 
grew bloodless as she sat holding the 
child tight and staring into the far, 
cloudy sky. “Help me! Help me!” 
she cried. But her mouth uttered no 
sound. 

Presently there was a heavy step in the 
hall below. 

“Aunt Winny! Bring baby’s em- 
broidered cape!” cried Elizabeth, sharp- 
ly. “Mr. Norman has come.” 

“He’s queer!” grumbled Winny, as 
she wrapped the child in the long robe. 
“Pears as ef de little fellar was a kind 
o’ God to him ’n not he’s own son.” 

Elizabeth took the baby again, and 
sat listening to the heavy steps below. 
She had told herself incessantly this sum- 
mer that she loved her husband more 
and more each day, that nobody was so 
just, so lofty in thought, nobody so kind. 

But why did she not run down to him 
now, she asked herself. She half rose 
and sank back trembling. She used to 
fly to meet him. Was he not still her 
lover, her leader—her twin soul? She 
had told him so a thousand times. Yet 
as she heard his step coming nearer she 
was bored, tired in body and soul, and 
she knew it. 

Could it be that she was tired of— 
James? 

Elizabeth had a sound foundation of 
common sense. “ There is a strange lit- 
tle chill between us,” she said, “ but the 
baby will make it all right soon.” 

She stood up, smiling, as he came up 
the steps, holding out the child. ‘“ Here’s 
Boy,” she said. 

James touched the child’s cheek with 
his finger. It shook a little. 

“Don’t call him by any of those nurs- 
ery names, Elizabeth. They may cling 
to him. Let him be James Norman 
now. 

“It’s a big name for my baby,” she 
said, cuddling him closer. ° 

“ He is hardly to be considered as just 
your baby. He will hold a high place 
in the world. He will be the head of the 
Norman family when I am gone.” 

“ But he is my baby now,” cried Eliza- 
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beth, obstinately. “Mine. My little 
son.” 

“Don’t kiss him, my dear. So many 
microbes infest our lips. That is a sac- 
rifice which I must ask you to make, in 
future.” He sat down beside her. 
“ Elizabeth, I wish to talk to you seri- 
ously. Of course, there is nothing so 
important to me as this child. He is my 
second self. I have thought of little else 
since his birth. I have perfected a plan 
for his education, and now that you are 
strong enough, I wish to impart it to 
you.” 
“Oh! He’s only two months old! 
We have a long time to consider his edu- 
cation,” she laughed, fondly patting the 
tiny hand. 

“T have considered. He will be the 
head of my family, and must be a thor- 
oughly educated man. There are many 
great fields of learning for him to con- 
quer. The modern languages he can 
acquire insensibly in childhood. I pro- 
pose to begin with German. Montaigne’s 
father gave me the hint. His child never 
was suffered to hear anything but Latin. 
I have engaged German nurses. They 
are coming to-morrow. James must 
never hear an English word after to- 
day.” 

“Why, I don’t know a word of Ger- 
man!” cried Elizabeth. 

‘ James will no longer be in your care, 
my dear. Artificial food is best for a 
child. These women will have entire 
charge of him. You can soon acquire a 
few words to speak to him. Of course, 
we will see the child every day.” 

Elizabeth stood up, staring at him. 
“Why, James,” she said. “Are you 
mad? This is my babv. God gave him 
to me to make a man of him. German 
women—I don’t know what you mean.” 

Norman also rose. His legs trem- 
bled, and his tongue was dry. He tried 
to speak, but could not. Did she think 
it cost him nothing to give up his boy? 
He was hungry to hold him in his arms, 
to call him by a thousand silly, fond 
names, to be his chum as he grew up, his 
friend! But the child was to be the head 
of the Normans! His race, dead and 
alive, were watching to see what he 
would do. 

“The boy,” he said, at last, “is to 
fill a high place in the world. I must 
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ELIZABETH’S HUSBAND 


make him ready for it. I have fitted up 
the north wing for him and his attend- 
ants. When he speaks German fluently 
—at six, say—he will be taught French 
in the same way. Afterward—” 

She still looked at him with dull, be- 
wildered eyes. ‘“‘ Why, James, you for- 
get. J brought him into the world. I 
went down to death to do it. I put some 
of my own body and soul into him. How 
can anybody take him from me?” 

Whv not yield to her and be happy? 
Why not let the boy grow up in his home 
like any ordinary child? 

“ No, Elizabeth,” he said, “ since I was 
a boy I planned that if a son were ever 
given to me to train as the head of my 
family, I would do it in this way. I will 
never give up.” 

He did not give up. Elizabeth strug- 
gled desperately, but she was worsted. 
The child, with his German attendants, 
was established in the north wing, and 
she saw him for an hour each day. Be- 
ing worsted, she made no outcry, nor 
ever spoke of the matter again, except 
to her God upon her knees. 

The winter passed. In May, Mr. Nor- 
man was called to New York by the 


stock broker, Cochran, who advised him 
to look after his investment in the Flavia 


mine. James at first was disposed to 
treat the advice as impertinent meddling, 
but at last decided to take it. He told 
himself on*his way to New York that 
perhaps he had been too harsh in his 
judgment of the Cochrans. There was 
a bare possibility that he had been mis- 
taken. A strange doubt of himself in 
other matters began for the first time in 
his life to creep into his brain. Had he 
been harsh with Elizabeth as to the 
child? Of course, he was right. Yet 
many persons held that a mother had a 
share in her child. He knew that a storm 
of gossip had raged in the village, and 
that Elizabeth had silenced it by calmly 
stating, “ We propose to give the boy a 
German accent. It is our plan.” That 
was plucky in her! She would be loyal 
to him to the death. God bless her! She 
never had once complained, but all win- 
ter she had grown thinner and paler. 
Norman tried to sleep, to put the 
while matter away, but could not. For 
the first time since he was born, he 
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Had he, James Nor- 
The bare 


doubted himself. 
man, actually been wrong? 
suspicion maddened him. 

The first hour in New York told him 
that he was a ruined man. 

“ The stock is not worth a penny,” said 
Cochran, ““I warned you’a year ago. 
Didn’t you sell out then? Too bad! Too 
bad! Very little of the stock is held here. 
That fellow Head is too well known, he 
is a cheap scoundrel. His victims are 
women and country-folk.” 

“ He is—” but his tongue failed him. 
He could not claim Head as a Norman, 
just now. 

“Is there nothing to be done?” he 
said, rising. 

‘Nothing. I’m sorry, my dear fellow. 
But you might as well have poured your 
money into the sea. The thing means 
absolute ruin to thousands. To you, of 
course, it matters little. You have your 
real estate.” 

Norman did not tell him that he had 
mortgaged every acre to invest in the 
mine. He went back to his hotel, con- 
scious only of a dull nausea, thinking 
that Cochran was a friendly soul, and 
then that he must have sunk low indeed 
to be grateful because a Cochran called 
him “ my dear fellow.” 

Two weeks afterward he arrived at 
nightfall at the station nearest home. 
When he left the train he stood on the 
platform looking at the waiting wagon 
with dazed eyes. 

It would take just a half hour to reach 
the house. Then he would tell Eliza- 
beth that they were paupers. They had 
not a dollar nor a roof to cover them. 
And that was because he was a fool, a 
conceited, ignorant dolt, and because an- 
other Norman was a cheat and a thief. 
The family—the family. He gave a 
queer choking sob, as he climbed into 
the muddy old wagon. 

“Norman! James!” shouted some- 
body in the dark. “Come out of that. 
Here is my trap. Get in. I'll drive you 
home in half the time. Thank God, you’re 
here at last!” 

Another Cochran! Norman was 
roughly dragged out of wagon and 
pushed up into the cart, and the horse 
plunged down the road. 

“Thank God, you’ve come!” cried 
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Cochran again. “ It’s the boy—he’s had 
typhoid. Nobody knew where to reach 
you.” 

“ Typhoid? ” 

“Yes. Impure milk. Those Dutch 
women gave it to him. They brought in 
their own doctor—Godfrey. In my 
opinion he’s a quack.” 

The whole world suddenly grew calm 
and still about Norman. 

* Dead?” he said. *‘ Will he be dead 
when we get there?” 

* There has been no hope since morn- 
ing. But you may see him alive, if—” 

He lashed the horse furiously. Neither 
of them spoke again. When they reached 
the house Dr. Godfrey stood on the 
steps. 

“It’s all over!” he said. “ The child 
was breathing his last when I left him.” 

James pushed aside the excited serv- 
ants, and going into his own little study 
shut the door. 

“IT have killed her child,” he said, 
loudly. “ He was her child. I have been 
a selfish brute.” 

He was alone there for a couple of 
hours. Whether it hurt him most to lose 
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the child or the old self of which he had 
always made a god, who knows? 

The door opened at last. 

“ Elizabeth ! ” 

Her face was pale 
“Hush! He is asleep. 
“ They told me—” 
“T took him from 
brought old Doctor Paul. 

—he will live.” 

The next day James Norman told his 
wife that they were paupers. “I have 
been a fool,” he said. “ But what does 
money matter? My salary will keep us 
in comfort. I am sane at last. I’m not 
a bad fellow at bottom, Elizabeth.” 

“No,” she said, gravely. 

“And we will keep the boy to our- 
selves.” 

“Yes. I emptied the north wing yes- 
terday. He is our child now, James.” 

She was very quiet, but James Nor- 
man laughed and cried and sank upon 
his knees beside the cradle. He looked 
up into his wife’s face, and pressed the 
boy’s thin hand to his lips. 

It seemed to him that God gave to him 
then, for the first time in his life, a holy 
sacrament. 

PHILADELPHIA, 


and _ pinched. 
He will live!” 
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The Yacht Races Reviewed 


BY T. JENKINS HAINS 


:AurnHor or ** Mr. TRUNNELL,” * THe Winrjammer,” Etc. 


ROM the beginning of the first 
American trial races in the early 
spring the “ Reliance ” showed her 

matchless form and promised the great- 
est speed. She was noticeably stiff in 
light weather. She had an ugly over- 
hung bow which threatened to slap heav- 
ily in a lumpy sea, but with even these 
slight drawbacks she was easily picked 
from the more beautiful ‘“ Columbia ” 
and ghostly, uncertain “ Constitution ’ 
as the representative of the type which 
would defend the Cup. 

From the designer’s point of view 
there has been little developed in either 
the “Shamrock” or the “ Reliance.” 
Both are so nearly alike in general ap- 
pearance that they resemble each other 


in type as much as two pins. They repre- 
sent nearly the point of convergence of 
the different variants from the possible 
or nearly possible perfection. After them 
will be even less change for the racing 
vessel of ninety-foot water-line if the 
speed trials are to be carried on under 
such abnormal and arbitrary rules. It is 
very doubtful whether the best results in 
practical and useful development of 
model are obtained under the peculiar 
rules which now govern the International 
Cup Races. 

From the sportsman’s point of view 
and from the yachtsman’s or sailor’s, the 
results are most satisfactory. There 
must be rules to govern all contests of 
strength or skill, and the present ones 
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THE YACHT RACES REVIEWED 


are accepted without murmur. The 
fairness of the speed trials has been made 
of national importance. Every effort has 
been made to give the contestants a clear 
course and no favors, and at the same 
time allow the countless thousands of 
spectators to get an occasional intelligent 
glimpse of the sport. The absurd inter- 
est and tolerance of the American at 
these races is a monument to patriotism 
and patience. Many thousands of the on- 
lookers could not tell one boat from the 
other. Not one in a hundred knew which 
was ahead at the different stages of the 
game, and none of them could be allowed 
within a mile or more of the yachts, or 
near enough to recognize owner from 
master, cook from sailor, without the aid 
of a powerful glass. Fancy going to a 
horse race and taking up a position on 
the roof of some house a few miles dis- 
tant. Yet this is about what the watch- 
International Yacht Race 


ing of an 
amounts to. 

To the serious minded, who would view 
racing with other interests than the ab- 
surd sort manifested by an over-jour- 
naled public, the results are 
satisfactory. 


far from 


The “Reliance”’ won. This satisfies 
an antiquated patriotism. Under the 
present rules it instructs us very little 
and arouses no more interest in many 
than a horse race did in the Sultan of 
Turkey, who refused to attend a cele- 
brated one on the ground that “he was 
quite certain one of them would win.” 
As he could not care a rap which did, he 
failed to see an excuse for being bored. 
Sir Thomas Lipton is in no way to blame 
lor the results, or, rather, lack of results, 
in the international game. Yacht racing 
is the most expensive amusement known, 
when indulged in upon a large scale, and 
the “ Shamrocks” have cost the chal- 
lenger a handsome fortune. It is he who 
irst made public his desire for a change 
ot rules which would allow a change of 
model. It is therefore both right and in 
good form for the Cup Committee to 
take the matter up, unless they determine, 
as many already charge, that the races 
are entirely private affairs and should in 
no way interest the absurd onlooker. If 
this is the truth, and the races are solely 
lor the pleasure of a few members of the 


New York Yacht Club, then it is no- 
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body’s business how the rules are framed, 
and apologies are offered the sportsmen 
who have so ably conducted them. If 
the idea of international competition 
really enters into the game, then there 
must certainly be some way which will 
allow the use of legitimate models, mod- 
els that represent useful and legitimate 
types of fast sailing craft of small ton- 
nage. The present ones are solely racing 
machines. They have done much toward 
developing lines which are fast, and they 
have changed the modern cruising vessel 
to some extent, but they are no longer 
useful. Their superior points for speed 
are now simply exaggerations. They 
have fulfilled a mission and should be 
placed with the remains of the good ship 
“ America.” Racing, to be countenanced 
by the serious, should have more in view 
than what may be developed under the 
present system. 

The race-horse has done much for the 
excellence of breed, and horse-racing has 
many beneficial qualities in consequence. 
The simile is drawn for the landsman 
who can readily understand how the de- 
velopment of the sailing vessel of small 
tonnage, upon lines which can be adapted 
for general use, would be of vast benefit 
to the sea-faring public. 

It is one thing to criticise and another 
to offer a remedy or suggestion. The 
evil is evident in the racing model, now 
consisting in a long, overhung and deep 
fabric which is cut away forward almost 
to the heel of the mast. There is no 
forefoot or cutwater, as in the usual type 
of cruiser, the bow being smoothed back 
to slip as easily over the water as pos- 
sible, instead of through it. The center 
of lateral resistance is well aft and deep 
down, far too deep for practicability in 
a cruising or cargo vessel. But the 
racer’s stability must be great in order to 
carry a press of canvas, and the differ- 
ence betwen the center of buoyancy and 
center of gravity is consequently exag- 
gerated until the draft is beyond all use- 
fulness. The principle might be kent vp 
until the buoyant knife-blade, with its 
leaden bulk, reaches the limit of mechan- 
ical construction. 

In the legitimate models, the models 
which do duty for cruiser designing, the 
principle of cutting awav may be carried 
to a considerable extent below the water- 
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line; but. while it makes a vessel quicker 
in stays and more certain in her move- 
ments in smooth water, there is a very 
grave danger in the long overhangs in 
a heavy sea. The smashing crash of a 
ship falling into a head sea with such a 
bow, or the twisting throw of a falling 
wave upon the long counter are too well 
known to call for comment. In the Lower 
Bay the strain would not be exceedingly 
great driving to windward, but at sea the 
clipper bow would be sadly missed. 

The “Reliance” in the first race 
showed at once that she was a vastly 
superior vessel. She won easily in spite 
of her great handicap of I minute 57 
seconds—enough under ordinary condi- 
tions to have caused her to be hopelessly 
ovt of it. In the second race she showed 
her speed again, and the “ Shamrock ” 
people began to cry that their boat was 
not well handled. It is safe to say that 
Sir Thomas did not cry out when he saw 
there was no chance. He had been told 
long before the races began that he had 
no show whatever with the Bristol boat, 
and it is quite certain that he knew what 
was coming. His satellites made the 
cry. 
As to the handling of the vessels, there 
is nothing to say either for or against 
them. They were both well handled. 
Barr, the captain of the “ Reliance,” is 
an expert sailor and is a foreigner. He 
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carries nearly always a foreign crew. 
Wringe, of the “ Shamrock,” has little 
to learn about handling fore and aft can- 
vas. There was nothing proved what- 
ever which might give the patriotic of 
either England or America cause to re- 
joice in superiority. There is no su- 
periority in either crew ; both are masters 
of the art. 

It is to be hoped that the result will 
not cause a large order for small “ Re- 
liances;”’ there should not be too much 
enthusiasm for the newly developed 
model. If there should be a tendency 
toward an exaggeration such as the “ Re- 
liance,” it should be indulged in mod- 
erately. 

The interest in the races is waning 
very fast. It is seen that the limit is 
about reached, and the results obtained 
do not justify any great expenditure of 
either time or money to press them fur- 
ther. The type has reached the limit. 
Now let there be a more rational and 
legitimate model, which, while it may 
contain many of the good points of the 
champion, also have the-solid and sea- 
worthy build of the cruiser. 

Sir Thomas has done well and has lost 
nothing by his venture. If he cares to 
try another “ Shamrock,” Americans will 
be glad to welcome her; but they would 
just as soon some one else should make 
the trial, for variety’s sake. 

Battimore, Mp. 


A Message 


BY EMILY HUNTINGTON MILLER 


THE wind caught up a seed one day 
And dropped it by the dusty way— 
A wondering child the blossom bore, 
Where a lost soul lay sick and sore. 


Its breath stole through the mist of pain, 
And calmed and cooled the throbbing brain. 
Whispering, “ The lilies share his grace,” 
He turned and sought his Father’s face. 


Geneva, ILL. 





Close of the English Parliamentary 


Session 
BY JUSTIN M’CARTHY 


of Parliament now closed—indeed, 

I may say its only work—has been 
the passing of the measure for the reform 
of the Irish system of land tenure. The 
measure is in substance molded accord- 
ing to the terms of the agreement adopted 
by the conference of Irish landlords and 
by the Irish National Convention. Some 
few slight alterations for the worse have 
been introduced by the efforts of what 
[ may call the anti-Irish groups in both 
Houses of Parliament, but, as a whole, 
the measure has come safely through its 
ordeal and may be regarded as the open- 
ing of a new era in Ireland’s domestic 
history. Its main result must be to put 


] ‘HE one great work of the session 


an end to the absolute rule of the land- 
lord and his agent and what is called 
the “middleman” in Ireland, and to 
make the hard-working Irish tenant the 


owner of the soil to which he devotes his 
time and his labor. One result of this 
change, it may be confidently expected, 
will be to give the Irish agricultural 
classes a motive at last for settling on 
the soil of their own country, and for 
putting a stop to that wholesale emigra- 
tion which within my own lifetime re- 
duced the population of Ireland to little 
more than one-fourth of its former num- 
ber. 

Of course even this would not of itself 
constitute a settlement of the whole Irish 
national question. That settlement, as 
every reasonable and thinking English- 
man must now see, is only to be obtained 
by the restoration to Ireland of her right 
to make laws for herself in her own Irish 
Parliament. The address lately sent to 
the King by the representative chamber 
of the Canadian Parliament comes in 
with most timely effect to drive home 
this conviction to the mind of the Eng- 
lish people. The Canadian address re- 
minds the Sovereign of the fact that 
Canada, which at the opening of the 
ate Queen’s reign was in actual rebel- 
lion against English rule, and was at 


the same time torn asunder by internal 
dissensions between the French Cana- 
dians and those whom we may call the 
British Canadians, has been converted 
by the magic of Home Rule into one of 
tne most contented, united, loyal and 
prosperous divisions of the English Im- 
perial system. The concession of Home 
Rule to Canada was the work of a man 
of genius, the late Lord Durham, who 
was sent out by England with something 
like dictatorial powers for the suppres- 
sion of the rebellion, and who soon saw 
with the eyes of a statesman that Home 
Rule for Canada was the indispensable 
condition of peace and prosperity there. 
I cannot feel the slightest doubt that the 
reign of King Edward VII, if it only 
lasts for a few years more, as we may 
well hope that it is likely to last, will be 
made memorable in history by the grant- 
ing of Home Rule to Ireland. But in 
the meantime a great work has been ac- 
complished by the passing of the Irish 
Land bill, and the session of 1903 will 
make its mark in history by that great 
work at least. 

Otherwise the session has nothing to 
boast of. Except while the Irish measure 
was under discussion the attendance of 
members in the House of Commons was 
smaller and more irregular than in any 
previous session which I can remember, 
and there were long nights when the 
representative Chamber seemed to have 
become absolutely indifferent to its 
legislative functions. The Government 
has been divided in itself, and more than 
once appeared to be on the verge of an 
actual break up. The Liberal Opposi- 
tion made but a poor show during the 
whole of the session and counted for 
little in any work that was done. Mr. 
Chamberlain has been the most conspicu- 
ous figure in the House, and his has been 
to all appearance a work of destruction 
and not of construction. The financial 
measures which he has foreshadowed on 
his own account have been publicly and 
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steadily opposed by his colleague in ad- 
ministration, the present Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, Mr. Ritchie, and by the only 
three living statesmen, Lord Goschen, 
Sir William Harcourt and Sir Michael 
Hicks-Beach, who during our time held 
the office of Chancellor of the Exchequer 
before Mr. Ritchie came to occupy that 
place. Among the members of the pres- 
ent Government Mr. George Wyndham, 
the Secretary for Ireland, has made a 
distinct mark by the eloquence and the 
genuine statesmanship which he dis- 
played during his conduct of the Irish 
land measure. George Wyndham, it may 
be said, is descend- 
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rising of the House of Lords was main- 
ly due to the fact that apart from the 
Irish Land bill the House of Commons 
seemed to have abdicated its functions 
and fallen asleep, and some energetic 
Peers found that if the Lords would not 
discuss Mr. Chamberlain’s proposals 
these proposals would have been allowed 
to pass without any Parliamentary notice 
whatever. The Lords, therefore, prob- 
ably awoke to a recognition of the happy 
chance afforded them, and seizing the un 
expected opportunity succeeded for once 
in holding the undivided attention of the 
British public. 

The King’s visit 





ed on the maternal ( 


side from Lord Ed- 
ward Fitzgerald, 
one of the leaders 
of the Irish rebel- 
lion of 1798, and 
thus may be as- 
sumed to have 
some sympathy of 
blood and feeling 
with the national 
aspirations of Ire- 
land. Among mem- 
bers of the repre- 
sentative chamber 
who do not hold 
office in the Gov- 
ernment Winston 
Churchill, son of 
the late Lord Ran- 
dolph Churchill, 
Lord Hugh Cecil, 
son of the Mar- 
quis of Salisbury, 





) to Ireland has pro- 
duced a most fa- 
vorable impression 
there and every- 
where else. The 
active interest 
which he showed in 
studying the con- 
dition of the people 
with his own eyes. 
in entering many 
of the _ poorest 
houses and con 
versing freely with 
their occupants, 
has made it clear to 
Irishmen that he 
felt a real and deep 
sympathy with the 
condition of the 
country. He made 
it evident that he 
was not uttering 
the mere formal 








Thomas Gibson 
Bowles, Lloyd- 
George, a Welsh 
member, and John Redmond, leader of 
the Irish National party, have distinctly 
added to their already brilliant reputation 
as Parliamentary debaters. 

I have already described for the readers 
of THe INDEPENDENT the curious wak- 
ing up which took place in the House 
of Lords during the past session, when 
on several important occasions the Peers 
actually succeeded in drawing the whole 
attention of the country to the debates 
of a House concerning which nobody in 
other sessions ever felt the slightest in- 
terest. But this very unexpected up- 
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commonplaces of a 
Royal visit when 
in expressing the 
hope for the growth of Ireland’s welfare 
he distinctly and directly associated that 
hope with the measure for the benefit 
of the Irish tenantry which was then 
passing through Parliament. Other 
Koyal visitors to Ireland have always 
confined their utterances of hope for 
Ireland’s improvement to the pious dec- 
larations of their faith in some good 
time coming, but King Edward VII ex- 
plicity declared that his hopes for Ire- 
land’s growing welfare were mainly 
founded on the passing of certain legis- 
lative measures to which he gave“his 
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cordial approval. The Irish people, there- 
fore, have been given clearly to under- 
stand that the King believes the first 
emedy for Irish suffering and discon- 
ent is to be found in wise and beneficent 
egislation on the part of the British 
Parliament. It was observed, too, with 
much gratification that the King in his 
.nswers to addresses from local bodies al- 
ways used the singular pronoun “1” in 
speaking of himself, and never employed 
the Royal “ we,” according to the hither- 
to invariable phraseology of a Sover- 
eign’s ceremonial declarations. The 
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of books or the delivery of lectures. But 
I may say that in private life he was one 
of the most brilliant and witty talkers 
[ have ever met with, and it has been 
my good fortune to meet with many witty 
and brilliant talkers in various countries. 
Whistler could adorn and brighten the 
most commonplace subject by some flash 
of wit and humor, of fancy and creative 
force, which sent new and sudden light 
into the minds of his listeners. We all 
remember the description of Burke given 
by Dr. Johnson, when he said that if 
Burke only spoke a few words to the 





[rish people in gen- 
eral now hold the 
firm belief that 
King Edward is 
their sincere friend, 
and that his influ- 
ence will ever be 
on their side in 
every appeal which 
they make for jus- 
tice and the ful! 
recognition of well- 
founded national 
claims. His recent 
visit is therefore 
re- 


everywhere 
earded as an omen 
of good. 
Literature 
art in these .coun- 
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have under- 
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| sent my latest 
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most unenlight- 
ened stranger 
when they both 
sought shelter 
from a casual 
shower of rain the 
stranger would 
say to his friends 
afterward that he 
had just been talk- 
ing with a most re- 
markable man. The 
stranger who came 
by chance into talk 
with Whistler 
would have been 
sure to say, even if 
he did not know 
who Whistler was, 
and had never seen 
one of his pictures, 
or read any of his 
writings, that he 
had just been 
speaking with a 
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pages of THE In- 
DEPENDENT. Amer- 
ican readers will 
appreciate just as 
iully as we can appreciate it here the seri- 
ousness of the loss which both art and 
literature have suffered by the death of 
James A. McNeill Whistler. I had the 
honor of knowing Whistler during many 
ears and of meeting him: very often in 
|.ondon, For some time lately he had lived 
i the most part in Paris, and it was 
in Paris that I saw him on the occasion 
hich proved to be my last opportunity 
of meeting him. I need not descant upon 
his genius and his gifts as a painter, or 
i the marvelous literary skill which he 
displayed when he took to the writing 


JAMES 


ABBOTT McNEILL WHISTLER 
Portrait shows the famous white lock 


most remarkable 
man. 

Thedeathof Wil- 
liam Ernest Henley 
removes from our midst a man of varied 
literary capacity and of much influence 
in journalism. Henley was a poet, a 
dramatist, and an essayist of very high 
order. He was the editor and the in- 
spiration of several magazines and week- 
ly newspapers, and he had the art of 
drawing around him colleagues of re- 
markable capacity and of discovering 
and developing the literary qualities of 
young men. He at one time started and 
edited a weekly paper called London, and 
to this journal Robert Louis Stevenson 
contributed some of his best writings. 
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In other journals which Henley edited 
he had among his contributors such men 
as Rudyard Kipling, James M. Barrie, 
the novelist and dramatist, and Lord 
Curzon, the present Viceroy of India. 
Henley was regarded with intense af- 
fection by all the rising young men whom 
he gathered around him, and he seemed 
to have a remarkable gift for discover- 
ing genuine ability in literary aspirants 
whose qualifications had not yet been 
rightly appreciated by other publishers 
or by the public in general. His political 
opinions were strongly opposed to my 
own, and he was especially antagonistic 
to that Irish Home Rule movement, in 
which I took an active part, but I hope 
I could not any the less admire the genius 
and the gifts of the man because his 
political opinions were not in accord with 
my own, and I knew well that what- 
ever views he might adopt in public 
affairs were always the result of his 
sincere and conscientious convictions. 
Another man of mark was my friend, 
Benjamin Leopold Farjeon, one of 
our most prolific and successful popu- 
lar novelists. Farjeon’s capacity was 
first discovered by Charles Dickens, and 
he was for a long time one of the 
group which used to be described as 
“ Dickens’s young men.” He was mar- 
ried to a daughter of Josep. Jefferson, 
the famous and, in his way, incompara- 
ble American actor, the creator of the 
dramatic “Rip Van Winkle,” I had 
known Farjeon well for many years and 
I valued his frienship highly. Art has 
suffered a loss hardly second to that of 
Whistler by the early death of Phil May, 
who as a “ black-and-white” sketcher 
may well be said to have had no rival 
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in our time. Phil May’s drawings for 
“ Punch ” were unique in their style and 
were known all over the world where 
men can appreciate artistic skill com- 
bined with genuine humor. My daugh- 
ter regards as a priceless possession a 
small sketch which Phil May drew for 
her in one of her birthday books. She 
had only asked him for his autograph, 
but he accompanied the autograph with 
the sketch of a young “ coster,” or flower 
girl, a bright-eyed, smiling lass of that 
class which he loved to make a subject 
for his pencil. His sketches always seem 
at the first glance as if they were touched 
off with light and careless hand, but 
every line in them was the result of 
thought and patient elaborate study. We 
have many great artists still, but Phil 
May was himself alone, and now he has 
passed from among us soon after he had 
attained his thirty-ninth year. 

Not much has been done in literature 
calling for special notice since I last ad- 
dressed the readers of THE INDEPEND- 
ENT. But we have had one remarkable 
novel, bearing the title of “ Against the 
Pikes,” by Mary F. A. Tench, a story of 
romance and realism combined. The 
title of the book is taken from the lines 
in Tennyson which tell of the man who 
“hurls his soiled life against the pikes 
and dies.” The book itself, I should 
say, is dedicated to the memory of 
Tennyson. It is a thrilling story, the 
scenes of which are laid sometimes in 
Ireland and at other times in England 
and in Australia, when Australia was 
still a land of penal settlement. The au- 
thor shows originality and distinct power, 
and the book seems to me to give much 
promise of a successful literary career. 


Lonvon, ENGLAND. 
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Four Part Harmony 
BY M. WOOLSEY STRYKER 


June’s high soprano, Autumn’s alto deep, 
Winter’s strong bass and April’s tenor clear; 

These are the tones that make our pulses leap, 
This is the mighty quartet of the year. 


Hamitton Coivece, Ciinton, N, Y. 





Helpless Liberia 


By AUGUSTA V. POHLMAN 


[Mrs. Pohlman is the wife of the Rev. August Pohlman, M.D., who for 
over five years was in charge of the Lutheran Mission at Muhlenberg. She 
was his companion during the entire term of his pastorate, and she returned 
with him to the United States when he relinquished it—Ebttor.] 


IBERIA, the negro state founded on 
the West Coast of Africa by the 
philanthropy of citizens of this 

country, presents two fundamental prob- 
lems: one is the racial and social an- 
tipathies among her people; the other is 
the lack of stable, uninterrupted industry. 
Mulattoes against pure bloods, American 
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born against natives, form the lines of 
cleavage in her population; for the pres- 
ent they render impossible any harmony, 
any real concert of action for the good of 
the country. In the development of the 
land tropical richness of soil and facile 
production are of no avail. Business is 
virtually impossible where, as in Liberia, 
there are no steam roads and few com- 


mon highways—where even the trails are 
practically under the control of savage 
tribes. The state receives nothing but 
good will and a guaranty of neutrality 
from its foster parent, the American na- 
tion; it must some day become the prey 
of European states, whose spheres of in- 
fluence are constantly nearing its bordersg 


BARCLAY AND WIFE 


Lacking industries, the only ray of 
light for the people seems to come from 
missionaries of the Christian Church, 
who maintain stations and endeavor to 


inculcate thrift and energy. But tropical 
fevers and enervating heat are enemies 
few men of the European races can face 
for long periods. The field is dotted with 
geaves. 
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View of Monrovia, Liberia 


Mission work, the one means of rescue 
for the country, is hampered not alone by 
the character of the climate and the popu- 
lation ; it is the native customs which in- 
terpose the almost insuperable obstacle. 
Once thoroughly indoctrinated with the 
tribal lore in childhood, it is almost im- 
possible to give the savages a higher cul- 
ture, so strong is the fear of witchcraft, 
the tribal tradition. 

Witchcraft, lifted above the common- 
place, erected into a system and sur- 
rounded with all the mysterious possi- 
bilities of the forest depths, is, however, 
not to be despised, nor even entirely con- 
temned. Bla Bubba, the mighty old “ gri 
gri’’ woman of the Golah tribe—tall, 
venerable, with the conscious dignity of 
a personage—once appeared at our mis- 
sion at Muhlenberg. The imposing fig- 
ure stalked silently out of the forest and, 
without asking leave, proceeded across 
the clearing that separated the buildings 
from the bush. She came forward calm- 
ly, and, entering one of the compounds, 
sat upon the ground and looked around 
without giving a sign that anything she 
then saw for the first time was of earth- 
Iv moment. Boys and girls looked on in 
awe; men from the bush appeared to be 


unable to say a word. Some were brave 
enough to come forward and kiss her 
hand. 

Only a few days before she had, by a 
word, stopped a war between two of the 
neighboring tribes. Petty chiefs dared 
not oppose her ; even tribal kings were in 
awe of her least word. She had more 
power than any of them. The face was 
a kindly one, for all its dignity and sol- 
enmity ; but wo to man or woman who 
crossed her. She made no explanations 
for either the least or the greatest of her 
acts, and none was ever asked. She was 
simply obeyed. 

Her visit to our mission was to inspect 
the “God man’s” ways, for so do the 
natives style the missionaries. Being ap- 
parently satisfied, she departed with as 
little ceremony as she came. 

The “ gri gri”’ bush for the girls and 
the “devil bush” for the boys are the 
institutions from which such as Bla Bub- 
ba derive their power. With an insight 
equal to that of enlightened peoples, the 
tribes know the value of impressing the 
budding intellect at the time when it 
is “wax to receive, marble to retain.” 
At eight years of age the children go into 
the bush, where the witch man or woman 
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deals in tribal lore and mystery—whence 
al. come, their souls seared and darkened 
by terror, forever distrustful of the re- 
ligion of the white man. The course lasts 
four years, with daily instruction; yet 
what it is not even the bravest have dared 
tell their Caucasian friends. The most 
devoted of converts, those who. have 
braved death for their new faith, tremble 
or turn away when asked what the witch 
man or gri gri woman said in the little 
forest canopied schools of superstition. 
Once, I remember, an initiate came 
forth from the gri-gri bush clad, accord- 
ing to custom, in a cloth that must not 
be removed until the chalk-like pigment 
placed upon her had been washed off by 
an experienced hand. A native convert, 
who had become a Presbyterian minister, 
dared say he did not believe in such fool- 
ishness, and he took from the little girl 
the forbidden cloth. His father and sis- 
ter were immediately summoned to a 
“talk.” They were told that one of the 
three must drink poison. The sister hesi- 
tated a moment and took the draught to 
her brother ; in a few hours he was dead. 
The Mafia itself does not guard its 
secrets more religiously than do the 
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tribes their tribal mysteries and their 
lore, as expounded in the “ bush.” Even 
the general character of the training is 
not exactly known. Some writers re- 
gard it as a secret society initiation, a sort 
of masonry ; others as a ceremony purely 
religious ; still others, as semi-political or 
clan knowledge. Whatever it be, it is 
universal in its operations—supreme and 
absolute in its authority over the least 
and greatest acts of man or tribe. No 
one may sit in tribal council or “ pa- 
laver’”’ unless he be initiated. No one 
may see the “ Devil” but him who, in 
the bush school, has sworn allegiance to 
His Satanic Majesty. In his journey- 
ings His Majesty is preceded by a herald 
who, by vigorous shouts, announces his 
approach. All women and all uninitiated, 
or “strangers,” must hide as the dread 
personage draws near. In towns they 
shut themselves within their houses until 
he has passed. 

Missionaries endeavor to secure con- 
trol of the children before they have been 
through the “ devil bush,” and they are 
often successful. The natives have a se- 
cret respect for the white man’s ways. 
Even the most devoted adherent or timor- 














A Street Scene in Sierra Leone 
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ous slave of devil bush mystery will 
often permit his boys and girls to go to 
the schools to learn English, which all 
reverence, and to be instructed in garden- 
ing, sewing and other crafts. Before 
they are obliged to pass the tribal initia- 
tion they can be handled; the spirit and 
intellect can be brought to a degree of 
culture which is most promising. After 
initiation they seem able to appropriate 
the mere school learning; religious cul- 
ture, as a rule, makes then little or no 
impression. 

An entire recasting of their lives is 
involved in the taking of the young chil- 
dren from the tribes; they must literally 
be recreated in heart and spirit. For 
them, henceforth, there is little of home, 
parents or friends among their own flesh 
and blood, if they are to remain true to 
their Christian culture. From childhood 
to youth, from youth to early manhood, 
everything must be supplied for them. 
They must be carried through to the time 
of marriage. Indeed, wives and hus- 
bands must be provided, if they are to be 
retained as permanently useful converts. 
Arrived at 21, the boys must go forth to 
defend themselves; the girls leave the 
schools at 18. Fortunate are they who 
can find fit companions from among 
those who have been fellow pupils. Do 
the boys go back without wives to the 
interior? They are practically outcasts, 
knowing nothing of tribal thought, tribal 
life and daily occupations. The girls are 
in even worse plight. In the towns and 
“ half towns ” of the Liberians of Ameri- 
can birth, among people many of whom 
are not so well educated as themselves, 
they are “only country girls.” Return- 
ing to the tribes, they have a more diffi- 
cult lot than the boys. If they marry at 
the mission, however, some of its land is 
set aside for them, and they receive from 
the schools their first household outfit. 
The mission land is a loan only from the 
Government. The pupils, in taking it up, 
become proprietors under a law some- 
what resembling the American “ home- 
stead ”’ acts. 

Occasionally the victims of “ devil 
bush” horrors and fears, rescued for 
Christianity, have developed into a type 
of convert peculiarly heroic. It would 
appear as if, having broken away from 
the most groveling of its superstitions, 
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they were all the more determined to 
live according to the new light that has 
come into their lives. Yet none of them 
has ever whispered so much as a syllable 
that can be called a real revelation of the 
doings in the rustic forest temple where 
they were inoculated with the tribal 
songs, secrets, traditions and fears. It 
is difficult—practically impossible—to 
determine even the feeling which dic- 
tates their reticence; whether it be fear 
of death by secret poison or assassina- 
tion, or whether it be the instinct of re- 
spect for the lore of their fathers, cannot 
certainly be surmised by their Caucasian 
friends. 

I was sitting one day in the mission at 
Muhlenberg, when Rev. Henry Stewart, 
one of our most sincere and courageous 
converts, came in. He sat down and be- 
gan talking of his school and his pupils. 
Henry was much interested in his story, 
and time passed rapidly. I invited him to 
stay to dinner. He accepted, glad of the 
opportunity for a further talk on his 
work. Suddenly, from behind the door 
of the room, which stceod open, came a 
sharp demand: 

“Want some water!” 


At the mysterious sound Henry trem- 
bled and turned quickly. 

“Who was that?” he muttered, in a 
voice that strongly suggested one com- 


pletely unnerved. Pitiable as was his 
fear, I could not help smiling, as I re- 
plied: 

“Oh! Henry, that is only my pet par- 
rot. You know we teach him to say little 
things.” : 

“A parrot!” he replied, in a tone of! 
surprise that did not augur a very flatter- 
ing opinion of the truth of my statement. 

“Yes, Henry; a parrot. Did you never 
see a parrot?” 

“Yes; I have seen thousands of them. 
in the woods. But I never heard one 
talk.” 

“Well, we teach them to say some 
very funny things; didn’t you know it?” 

“No,” he replied, still somewhat in- 
credulous. 

Polly slowly walked out into the cen- 
ter of the room and remarked, command- 
ingly: 

i Want some water—want some wa- 
ter!” 

Henry’s manner was a study. Fear, 
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curiosity and an unnamed something I 
could not quite fathom were apparent. 
A thought came to me like a flash. I 
said : 

“Henry, you didn’t think it was a 
devil, did you?” 

My visitor was a convert of fifteen 
years’ standing—one who had proved his 
faith by braving fears and encountering 
dangers that would have appalled even 
the stoutest native hearts. To be asked 
whether he still believed in devils was 
embarrassing. His answer was some- 
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only recourse for him was to separate en- 
tirely from his family. 

From that day he has been a constant 
object of suspicion and, not infrequently, 
of persecution, especially from the fam- 
ily of his first wife. Her kindred, indeed, 
tried to poison him. Only to his most 
intimate friends will he even mention the 
devil bush, and to them only in the most 
guarded terms. If he were suspected by 
the tribe of having told one of its secrets, 
it is doubtful if any power or safeguards 
could save his life. 














Supreme Court, Liberia 


what non-committal, but it was manifest 
that centuries of tradition and inherited 
instinct were not to be overcome in a day. 

Mr. Stewart was an ordained minister 
of the Lutheran Church. He was con- 
verted in middle life, after having gone 
through the devil bush and being thrice 
married according to native custom. It 
Was a case in which the whole life had to 
be recast. The first step was to put away 
his plural wives. The oldest, who had 
borne him two children, would have been 
P eferred, as the real consort; but she 
declined to adopt Christianity, and the 


Industrial work is the main leverage 
of mission effort. As much mechanical 
training as possible is coming to be the 
rule. Missions have not only preceded 
trade; they have, in most instances, 
created it. The first steam vessel ever 
built on the St. Paul’s River, in Liberia, 
was launched at Muhlenberg. The Su- 
perintendent, under whose care it was 
constructed, was a negro from America. 
The German Lutheran Mission authori- 
ties recognize so clearly the necessity for 
mechanical training as a part of religious 
work among the heathen that they send 
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craftsmen as members of the forces to 
be attached to stations. The craftsmen 
are missionaries in a measure as great 
as are the religious teachers, altho they 
are called “ Brothers.” General mechan- 
ical training, tailoring, gardening and 
agriculture are the leading branches 
taught the boys. The training of the 
girls is even more largely industrial than 
that of the boys, for the success of 
mission work depends more upon its 
progress with native women than with 
native men. 

lf the population were homogeneous, 
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blacks, of pure or nearly pure blood, look 
down upon mulattoes as a race without 
standing either among Caucasians or 
Africans. And the mulattoes return tlie 
feeling with a bitter intensity, for they 
consider themselves “ white men.” 
Industry, the hope of all lands, and the 
only salvation to be looked to there, is 
practically non-existent in Liberia. Life 
is from hand to mouth. It depends upon 
agriculture, carried on in most fitful man- 
ner, altho iron is so plentiful that in some 
places it can be obtained by scratching 
the surface of the ground. Savage crafts- 
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Legislative Hall, Liberia 


or if it were possible to obtain any real 
concert of action among the people, more 
immediate hopes might be entertained 
for Liberia. But racial and caste distinc- 
tions are more numerous and mischievous 
than in other lands. The population is 
divided into three classes: negroes of na- 
tive birth; negroes of foreign birth, 
usually American, and mulattoes. The 
natives resent the arrogance of the 
“ Americans,” as the men born in the 
United States are called. The “ Ameri- 
cans” despise the natives as a lower or- 
der of beings. Both native and foreign 


men make weapons and utensils that 
would do credit to the mechanics of civil- 
ization; but it does no good, contributes 
nothing whatever to the ruling caste, 
adds no impulse to the progress of the 
people. It cannot do so while there are 
no roads, and while even the forest trails 
can be closed at any time at the whim of 
some savage chief. 

Wherever the missionaries go on their 
travels they see, however, some rays of 
light. Threading their way, unarmed 
and defenseless, through dark forest 
paths, the wanderers come across a clear- 





STORY OF BETROTHED 
ing. Some savage, indistinguishable 
from any of his fellows, comes forward 
and addresses them, with every evidence 
of pride in his accomplishments, in a 
tongue he believes to be English. The 
visitors perceive at once that they have a 
mission-instructed man to deal with. 
Looking about them, they see signs of a 
superior intelligence struggling to make 
itself felt amidst surroundings of su- 
preme discouragement. It is a ray of 
licht from out the dark, a sign that mis- 
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sion fostered industry is the only hope 
of the field of their choice. All over the 
land, and far into the interior, the natives 
are keen for the mechanical culture of 
the white man. Added to their skill, al- 
ready high for savage peoples, it must 
inevitably bring greater refinement, truer 
culture, gentler manners—must make 
ready the ground for the seeds of a real 
civilization. Missions alone are doing the 
work; the industries they are planting 
are the only hope of Liberia.. 


PHILADELPHIA, 


Betrothed Chinese 


Young Lady 


BY MISS WONG JIN YING 


[This record of the daily life of a Chinese young lady of the upper class 
has been obtained through an interview with Miss Wong Jin Ying, her 
words being interpreted for the interviewer by her father’s secretary, Mr. 
Chang Yow Tong, who approved the interview after it had been written. 
Miss Jin Ying is the oldest daughter of the Hon. Wong Kai Kah, Vice 


Imperial Commissioner of the Louisiana Purchase World’s Fair. 


Mr. 


Wong has recently taken a house in St. Louis, and will reside there with 
his family until after the Exposition —Eprrtor.] 


\WAS born 13 years ago in Shanghai, 
- Chia, and have been betrothed since 
I was 12 to Master Sah Fok Kyiun, 


a son of Admiral Sah, of China. I am 
“as yet too young to be married. For 
five years I shall remain in my father’s 
house, the marriage ceremony taking 
place when I am 18, or two years after I 
become of age. In China a girl is of age 
at 16. 

Master Sah, who is 17, resides also 
with my father. This is sometimes the 
custom in China among families of the 
upper class, in cases where two families 
are on very intimate terms. Master Sah’s 
father is away at sea, and his mother is 
dead. At my father’s house it is more 
homelike for him than any other place 
could be. He goes to school (to private 
tutors) with my elder brother, who is 
about his age. Master Sah and I see 
very little of one another, altho we are 
in the same house. Judged by the way 


American young people act, Chinese 
boys and girls are very shy. 

Much of my time I spend in my own 
room, engaged in my studies or in prac- 
ticing the accomplishments which I must 
master. I have committed many pas- 
sages of poetry to memory, for the Chi- 
nese consider this a very graceful art, 
one that surpasses music. I can both 
recite and compose poetry. The two 
studies go side by side in a Chinese girl’s 
education. She is taught to begin writ- 
ing poetry at a very youthful age. 

One of my favorites among the selec- 
tions which I have committed to memory 
is a production by a famous Chinese 
poet. It is quite long, of many verses, 
and is entitled, “ The Burial of the Flow- 
ers.” An American might not under- 
stand what this means. It refers to the 
poetic custom which the Chinese some- 
times practice of burying the petals of 
the flowers, because, they say, the lovely 
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leaves are too sacred to be left uncared 
for, at the mercy of the wind, the dust 
and the rain. 

Water-color painting has consumed 
many of my leisure hours. We begin to 
paint on paper, and then, when we are 
well advanced, paint on silk. A scene on 
a hillside, or bamboo growing, or a beau- 
tiful lake, are familiar subjects. In a 
corner of the picture we place some quo- 





embroidered in dull blue and bronze, to 
be used in a set of perfume bags for 
summer, was one of my lessons. The 
katydid, ‘which we sometimes cage in 
summer for its song, is very beautiful in 
embroidery, as well as the gold fish and 
the stork. 

I have also taken instruction in play- 
ing the lute—a stringed instrument which 
responds to a very light touch—altho, 
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Miss Wong Jin Ying (in the center). Her only sister is standing at her left. Her elder brother appears 
at the right 


tation, usually a poetic sentiment, to show 
what the painting represents. 

Elegant letter writing is a most de- 
sirable accomplishment. When I was 
very small I was taught to write letters 
to little girls whom I knew, and to strive 
to improve continually. Embroidery was 
also commenced when I was very young. 
Both of these accomplishments are 
ranked along with poetry by the Chi- 
nese. Our embroidery is wrought very 
closely, with extremely small stitches, 
usually on satin. It is often in imitation 
of some artistic object. An antique coin 


as I have said, we do not consider music 
as highly as the Americans do. 

As a little child I enjoyed more free- 
dom than I do since I have become older, 
for then I could play with my brothers 
and there was much time to play. We 
played “hide and seek” just as_ the 
American children play it. Our tops were 
superior to anything I have seen im 
America. They rolled on two disks, with 
a large and a small hole in the axle, so 
that they sent out a loud, musical sound. 
We could pitch them into the air above 
our heads merely by a skillful pull of 
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St. Louis residence of Miss Wong Jin Ying’s father, the Hon. Wong Kai Kah 


the string. This was a matter of rivalry 
among us, to see who could pitch her 
top the highest. At about 8 or 9 years 
of age we began to keep distant from 
the little boys. 

An “ old maid ” is unknown in China. 
From the time a little girl is born, her 
future is considered as belonging to 
some other family, so that it is very 
natural for us to play those games which 
remind us of the time when we shall be 
married. We enjoyed our dolls very 
much, and often played “ cooking” and 
“sewing.” My sister and I had small 
ovens with which to cook, and we pos- 
sessed several small tea pots and other 
diminutive dishes. Sometimes we would 
invite each other to a play dinner, and 
we would serve candy, peanuts and wal- 
nuts. 

When we gave a formal party, the cus- 
tom was to tell our nurse to go and 
extend invitations to those little girls 
whom we desired. Generally we had as 
many as the house would hold. On the 
(ay of the party everybody would dress 
up in her gayest. We would play games 
and then dinner would come on, after 
vhich we would play again. Our parties 


were always in the afternoon. There is 
never any social function in China in 
the forenoon, unless it is a marriage din- 
ner, which begins a celebration that is 
to last a week or possibly a month. 
Another great feast in a Chinese fam- 
ly is that given in honor of the firstborn 


and in honor of each son. When the 
infant is three days old—*“ presentation 
day ”’—there is a dinner, and after the 
child is a month old a very great time 
of feasting is enjoyed. That is the day 
when every one has the chance to make 
himself sick with eating. Only men are 
present at these celebrations. 

My parents celebrated each of my 
birthdays with a fine dinner for me and 
gifts when I was small, but this is done 
no longer, because I am now old enough 
to understand that it is not showing 
parental respect for me to have a feast on 
my birthday. My duty and pleasure on 
this day is to honor my parents, not my- 
self. Soon my birthday I go to them and 
bow before them and prostrate myself. 

Ever since I can remember I have seen 
my parents the first thing in the morning 
after I arose and made my toilet. It is 
my duty to go at once to them, to bow 
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before each of them and bid them good 
morning. 

The reason why a Chinese girl is be- 
trothed so long before she is married is, 
as my parents have explained to me, be- 
cause the Chinese like to have worldly 
affairs settled as soon as possible. Par- 
ents wish to be sure that whatever may 
happen to them, their daughter will be 
taken care of, therefore every family, 
even the poorest, is anxious to secure a 
daughter’s betrothal just as soon as the 
family can afford it. In families of the 
upper class there is not anxiety as to the 
settlement of a daughter, but marriages 
are often arranged to cement friendship 
between two families. 

On the girl’s side the parents wish to 
know of the character, cleverness and 
the social standing of the boy; on the 
boy’s side, they would be more careful 
about the temper and disposition of the 
young lady. It is thought in China that 
a girl’s true nature may be seen at five 
or six years better than when she be- 
comes old, as American girls are, because 
as she gains knowledge she learns how 
to hide those traits which are disagree- 
able. 

If a girl has been betrothed and her 
husband dies before they are married 
she may marry some one else if she 
wishes. Her parents may persuade her 
to do this, but they cannot force her to it. 
She has the privilege of going to live in 
her dead husband’s house to be taken 
care of by his family as long as she lives. 
Sometimes when a girl’s parents have 
urged her to marry against her will, after 
her betrothed husband has died, she has 
committed suicide. If a girl should die 
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and the betrothed husband live, she is 
mourned by his family as his wife, and 
when the families are on very intimate 
terms she may be buried in the vault of 
her husband, even tho the marriage cere- 
mony has not taken place. 

Girls in the upper class in China are 
taught to rear flowers. We learn the 
culture of the hundreds of beautiful flow- 
ers which bloom in China, particularly 
the chrysanthemum, the peony and the 
lotus lily. Often we go out to the ponds 
and lakes to gather lilies. That is con- 
sidered a very nice pastime for young 
ladies. Our education is not regarded 
as complete unless we know the poetical 
names of all the flowers, as well as how 
to take care of them. This is not very 
difficult, because our recreation is almost 
always taken in the flower garden. 

To rear gold fish is another accom- 
plishment of the Chinese girl. 

I have lived in several cities, Shan- 
ghai, Canton and Chifoo in China, and 
in the American city of St. Louis. Neither 
my sister nor I have bound feet, because 
when we were born the fashion was com- 
ing in of letting the feet grow to their 
natural size. But my mother’s feet are 
bound. I wear exactly the same gar- 
ments which girls of my age wear in 
China. I have my hair braided in a 
queue; when I am married it will be 
rolled in a coil on the top of my head. 
I have learned some of the American 
sports. I can play croquet and lawn 
tennis, and I ride a bicycle. There are 
reasons, however, why China appears to 
me a better country to live in than the 
United States. 

Sr. Louis, Mo. 


The Gossips 


BY FRANK WALCOTT HUTT 


WHEN Hearsay sits in Gossip’s hall, 
The guests crowd greedily about 
To catch some word of knightly rout, 
Of sore defeat and fall. 


Alas, alas, how few there are 
Who in Hope’s quiet chapel pray 
The warrior may come away 

Without a wound or scar. 

Asrpury Grove, Mass. 





The Macedonian Torch 


By Hon. A. LOUDON SNOWDEN, LL.D. 


Formerty Unitep Srates Minister Tro Greece, SERVIA AND RouMANIA, AND TO SPAIN 


[Colonel Snowden was the author of the very interesting article which 
appeared recently in these pages upon the assassination of Alexander of 
Servia and of Draga, his Qtieen. Colonel Snowden has kept in close touch 
with the affairs of Europe since his relinquishment of the post of Minister, 
and his opinion upon the conditions in Macedonia and the neighboring States 
is worthy of grave consideration.—EpiTor. ] 


ITHIN a few weeks Macedonia, 
a mere outlying satrapy of the 
Turkish Empire in Europe, has 
come to occupy the front place on the 
stage of Old World politics; the torch 
has been lighted which may yet cause the 
conflagration that will mean the end of 
Osmanli rule in Europe. Small and trag- 
ically hopeless tho it seems, the upris- 
ing may indeed contain the germ of the 
movement which shall set the Balkan 
states aflame, and, if it do not extirpate 
the Ottoman cancer in Southeastern Eu- 
rope, at least narrow its dimensions and 
circumscribe its blight. 


For over a century each generation has 
witnessed a war by Russia against the 


Mohammedan intruders. Since the 
Czar’s soldiery dictated the humiliating 
treaty at San Stefano, almost within 
sight of the mosques of Constantinople, 
a quarter century has elapsed; the cus- 
tomary period of repose for the Asiatic 
interloper has about ended. Indeed, the 
twenty-three years’ respite that inter- 
vened between the Crimean and Turko- 
Russian wars has now been exceeded by 
three years; it would seem as if another 
historic wave of feeling was due—as tho 
the cadence of affairs must again have 
brought us face to face with a movement 
which shall work more quickly and vio- 
lently for human betterment. Tho the 
name of Macedonia be lost in the fierce 
tumult history is possibly preparing, just 
as the sufferings, the gallant resistance 
and the ruthless conquest of Bosnia and 
Herzegovina in 1876 were swallowed up 
in the larger tragedy of the war of 1877- 
1878, yet in the cataclysm, the tiny state 
will have furnished the martyrdom that 
rendered possible the final result. 
History’s repetitions were never more 
strikingly illustrated. Again are heard 


stories of butchery of men, of horrors 
upon inoffensive women and children 
committed by the Ottoman soldiery on 
their errand of “ restoring order.” The 
Osmanli have learned nothing from their 
five and a half centuries of contact with 
European civilization. One hundred and 
eighty-six years have elapsed since 
Prince Eugene’s great victory before 
Belgrade put the Turk upon the defen- 
sive; yet even the years of defeat, loss 
and humiliation have taught the Otto- 
mans nothing, either of justice in peace- 
ful administration or of humanity in 
war. Again, as in 1876, protests are 
heard against the misrule, against the 
venality and oppression of governors, 
against the system of plunder which, 
throughout the Orient, passes for taxa- 
tion. Bulgaria, no longer a victim of the 
Pashas as in 1876, but an independent 
nation, voices the sufferings of Mace- 
donia and of her own people domiciled 
in the province. Prince Ferdinand’s 
government, roused to formal protest, 
has used language in addressing the 
Powers which can mean only that an 
impassé has come, that words are no 
longer the final recourse. 

Russia, her Consul at Monastir mur- 
dered, took a step that chilled to the 
heart the diplomatic world. Her Black 
Sea fleet, or a portion of it, was ordered 
to the coast of Turkey, a menace to the 
Sultan, an incitement to Moslem re- 
prisals; and, even tho the ships be now 
withdrawn, none of the Christian mil- 
lions in Abdul Hamid’s empire, at this 
hour, can lie down to rest with confidence 
that he will see the sun again. Strong as 
are the efforts of the Ottoman press cen- 
sors to suppress the news of the Mus- 
covite defiance, knowledge of the situa- 
tion is slowly diffusing itself among the 
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people ; and, as it spreads, it requires but 
a feeble imagination to see the terrible 
memories of ages of reprisal and blood- 
shed aroused by the growing hostility of 
their neighbors among the Christian 
subjects of the realm from the Danube 
to Armenia. 

What did Russia mean? Her act, 
tho retraced, can have only serious sig- 
nificance. Talleyrand’s “language in- 
vented to conceal thought ” is the tongue 
of current diplomacy. Turkey had pre- 
viously offered large indemnity to the 
family of the murdered diplomat and 
made full apologies ; justification for the 
moving of a great fleet to Turkish shores 
was apparently lacking. It may have 
signified that the Muscovites believed, 
and still believe, another generation has 
come that does not remember Plevna, 
Kars, Skobeleff, Loris Melikoff and 
‘77; that the Turk’s respite is ex- 
hausted; that the time is at hand for a 
new page of history to be written. Or it 
may have been due to Russia’s impres- 
sion that her own grievous internal dis- 
orders—worse with each passing hour, 
according to competent observers—can 
be postponed only by shedding Turkish 
blood. Did she seek to offend Ottoman 
sensibilities by a show of naval force and 
to provoke reprisals which—setting 
Christian resentment aflame—would 
have seemed to force her hand to war? 
All are reasonable explanations of her 
unprecedented haste in the crisis, still 
acute despite withdrawal. That she was 
disinterested, no one pretends to credit: 
that she was justified, or, indeed, that her 
act was called forth by the murder of a 
minor diplomatic official by a private 
soldier, since executed, few believe. Her 
prompt and forceful act would seem to 
mean that she is more than ever on the 
alert to draw advantage from the crisis 
which is felt to be impending. Even her 
Balkan ally and copartner, Austria, is by 
common report mystified if not seriously 
alarmed by her conduct. Her recall of her 
fleet cannot dispel the fearful tension of 
the situation. 

Russia’s diplomacy—a compound of 
the Machiavellian and the Asiatic—never 
moves without the incitement of the self- 
interest of her ruling caste. In her deal- 
ings with other Governments she is the 
expression of her bureaucracy. Foreign 


nations never meet the real toiling, suf- 
fering, starving Russia; they learn only 
the one that means rank, caste, ambition, 
“manifest destiny ”’—the _ parasitical 
Russia. The Russian who pays taxes 
and endures oppression in peace and 
bears arms and sheds blood in war has 
nothing to do with either war’s incite- 
ment or declaration, or with the disposi- 
tion of. his treasure or his life. He may. 
indeed, be considered fortunate if they 
are not spent in wars whose real inspira- 
tion is the perpetuation of his own en- 
slavement. Even the blameless and hu- 
mane Czar himself, first of monarchs to 
move actively for peace and arbitration, 
has probably had little to say in the 
events of the last fortnight, overwhelmed 
by the force of an entourage which, in 
the aggregate, knows neither justice nor 
pity in weighing the claims of its own in- 
terests against those of weaker peoples. 
“There are but two honest men in the 
kingdom—you and myself,” Nicholas II 
might well say to some friend, as did 
Louis XVI of France before the Revolu- 
tion. 

Not alone in Russia does the current 
of diplomacy move in subterranean 
channels. As Muscovite activity, pro- 
ceeding in darkness, often seems to con- 
flict with itself, so do affairs on the scene 
of action bear an aspect incompatible 
with sincerity or consistency, and chill- 
ing to European sympathies. In Mace- 
donia Christians are arrayed against 
Christians, to a degree of bitterness 
worse than that which all share toward 
the Turk. The rulers, too, in putting 
down the uprisings of their subjects, 
often fail to discriminate between adher- 
ents and foes, destroying their own 
friends, as did the Spanish of Philip and 
Alva in the Netherlands. Even the 
presence of Ottoman soldiery and the 
spectacle of a cruel and bloody repres- 
sion of Macedonia’s desire for freedom 
cannot blind Greeks, Servians, Rouman- 
ians and’ Bulgarians to their ancient 
feuds, nor constrain them to forget that 
the ascendancy of Bulgarians in Mace- 
donia means, probably, an addition to 
Russia’s dreaded and already over- 
shadowing influence. It explains why 
the Greek element should be found on 
the side of their hereditary foes of Con- 
stantinople. 
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“WORTH WHAT IT WILL BRING” 


Tho Macedonia is a Turkish province, 
the peculiar characteristic of Ottoman 
domination is to be seen there in all its 
fullness. The rulers are, comparative- 
ly, but a handful, largely composed of 
officials and their families. That “the 
Turks are but camped in Europe ”’ is ex- 
emplified as thoroughly in Macedonia as 
it was in a past age in Hungary. That 
country was garrisoned by them for over 
a hundred years, and was virtually a 
Moslem province; yet scarcely a trace of 
the conquerors’ presence is left at this 
hour. 

In dealing with Macedonia, practical- 
ly the whole problem is the happiness of 
the Christian residents; but what shall 
be done to conserve or promote that wel- 
fare seems to be a matter as to which 
Servians, Roumanians, Bulgarians and 
Greeks are utterly unable to agree. Ha- 
tred of Turkey, and of her régime of 
blood and plunder, is exceeded only by 
ingrained distrust of one another. 

Upon such a hodge-podge of Chris- 
tian hatred and feud European sym- 
pathy mightseem ill spent ; but the griev- 
ances are too real, wrongs too manifest, 
to permit of indifference, even should 
Russia or any one racial element succeed 
over well in its “ fishing in troubled wa- 
ters.” Even if each nationality would 
prefer Turkish oppression to the ascend- 
ancy of any other, the historic develop- 
ment must proceed and the present status 
end. 

Every day brings new rumors, fresh 


‘Worth What 


“ Men’s Wages for Men’s Work!” 

To no other demand of the contestants 
for Women’s Rights do all classes of 
men concede more respectful assent than 
to this. In justice, it claims equality 
with a proverb patent to all crafts and in 
all markets : 

‘A thing is worth what it will bring.” 

Che dictum that really valuable com- 
modities will, if judiciously put upon the 
market, in the end, command equitable 
prices, is offered with diffidence justified 
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guesses at the outcome, with more re- 
ports of bloodshed and horror. Out of 
all of them the conclusion can consist- 
ently be maintained that a crisis is near 
at hand. That it will pass beyond the 
control of the Powers is by no means im- 
possible; that more blood must flow 
seems inevitable. 

The Sultan has snapped his fingers re- 
peatedly at Europe’s pacific remon- 
strances, and even in the face of its joint 
“ peaceful ” naval demonstrations. 

But, this time, the atmosphere has 
something more distinctly suggestive of 
gunpowder. Notwithstanding his prompt 
and abject yielding to Russia, and his 
procurement of a temporary respite, I 
am inclined to doubt that the Sick Man 
of Europe will be permitted longer to 
defy the feeling of the age and rule sub- 
ject European Christians after the man- 
ner of Asiatic conquerors in the fifteenth 
century. Blood is still flowing in the 
vilayets, unchecked by the complaisance 
of the Porte on the high seas, and, if not 
soon stanched, must soon lead to serious 
consequences. The throne of Abdul 
Hamid is less secure at this hour, prob- 
ably, than at any time since his accession ; 
the spirit of the twentieth century, once 
aroused, will sweep from European soil 
the Ottoman anachronism. Balance of 
power, petty racial and religious feuds. 
local and dynastic jealousies, must yield 
and work out salvations as best thev 
may. 

Sout PoLanp, Maine. 


It Will Bring” 


BY MARION HARLAND 


by the incredulity with which it is re- 
ceived by pessimists whom non-success 
has made such. 

Bound into a threefold cord, the dog- 
mas I have quoted give the best clew 
ever presented to the solution of the 
question, “ How shall Our Girl earn her 
living? ” 

Narrowing the question down to one 
branch of industry, nobody denies that 
the attempt to make a comfortable liveli- 
hood by plain sewing is to add another 
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victim to the thousands who are stabbing 
themselves to death with their needles 
all over a country where there should be 
room and bread for every one. The 
hurrying seconds clicked away by the 
sewing-machine mock the “stitch! 
stitch! stitch!” of the seamstress who 
does by hand exquisite work that will 
not rip or “ give.’ Only a clientele of 
rich and liberal (just?) personal friends 
warrants a woman in taking up “ white 
work done by hand” as an avocation 
when she has nothing else to depend 
upon. 

The old-fashioned body who has her 
house, bit and sup, but wishes to add to 
her income spare cash for the purchase 
of luxuries, or for charitable purposes, 
still sets minute stitches, like rows of 
seed-pearls, in the hems of napery which 
the fastidious housewife objects to have 
run through the machine, but the best- 
paid of these would starve on what she 
gets from this source, so small is the de- 
mand, so meager the compensation. So 
well does Our Girl, who aspires to be- 
come a breadwinner, understand the mis- 
erable unprofitableness of this branch of 
woman’s handiwork, that the first earn- 
ings of a young seamstress go for the 
purchase of a sewing-machine, and so 
sure is she that she is making a profitable 
investment that she will mortgage the 
labor of six months to buy one on “ the 
installment plan.” 

Therefore, if she be sagacious and 
must make a living with her fingers, she 
looks further and higher, and embraces 
the first opportunity of learning the 
dress-maker’s trade. Every country 
neighborhood supports one or two wom- 
en who have had a three or four months’ 
course of training as apprentices, or have 
picked up the craft by “ sewing around ” 
with a regular dressmaker. They are 
engaged from season to season by thrifty 
housewives to make over and make up 
and cut-down and otherwise accommo- 
date the gowns of mother and daughters 
to change of fashions and altered growth. 

Every other city-block shows a sign 
of “Dress-making done _ here,’ or 
‘“ Mopes,” according to location and rents. 
They all live—in some fashion—from 
Miss Brown, who charges $1.50 a day 
for family work, and Miss White, who 
cuts and fits and dictates, and expects to 
have a seamstress and the ladies of the 
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house sew with her, and asks $5.00 per 
diem, besides good board and extra cups 
of tea—to Madame Le Vert, who goes 
abroad every summer, and allows her 
customers to pay her traveling expenses. 

In business-phrase, there is money in 
dress-making in all its branches. There 
is a fortune in it, if Our Girl will not be 
rash in counting herself to have “ appre- 
hended,” but “do this one thing.” 

An IF so high and broad we may well 
halt at the base to gather courage and 
breath. 

An 1F which is the key to the terrible 
problem of Women’s Work, when used 
as a synonym for Women’s Wrongs. 

Our Girl will be patient with one 
whose heart and head have travailed long 
with the sorrows and perplexities of her 
class, while the truth is spoken in love on 
this subject. 

The reason why women are not paid as 
well as men for what seems to be an 
equal degree and kind of labor is—in 
ninety-nine out of a hundred cases—be- 
cause the work is not as well done as a 
man would do it in the same circum- 
stances. 

It is not so well done because—First, 
it is not the custom to train girls as se- 
verely as boys, and precedent and usage 
are potent here. Secondly and chiefly, 
because a girl considers her trade, be it 
typewriting, book-keeping, selling mer- 
chandise, dress-making or teaching—as 
a raft that will float her and her fortunes 
until she is picked up—near shore, or far 
at sea—by the good ship “ Matrimony.” 
Then the raft is abandoned, and forgot- 
ten, so far as she can forget an unpleas- 
ant episode. The boy learns his business 
for a lifetime. That he hopes to marry 
somebody is but another reason why he 
should master the more thoroughly 
every department of his work, and make 
himself the sooner indispensable to his 
employer. 

Mr. W. H. Rideing says of this mat- 
ter so much more forcefully and poet- 
ically than my blunt “ stub” can phrase 
it that I cannot deny my readers the 
pleasure of enjoying the paragraph with 
me: 


“There are very many things for which 
women are naturally adapted, and in which 
they might earn an ample living if they would 
only devote themselves to business with the 
thoroughness and constancy of men. But they 
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“WORTH WHAT IT WILL BRING” 


allow themselves to be easily drawn aside from 
the highway of practical life into Love Lane, 
and then they disappear in the foliage.” 


He might go on to say that it is not al- 
ways leafy summer, even in Love Lane— 
a possibility of which Our Girl dreams as 
little when she is acquiring a superficial 
knowledge of her handicraft as of the 
blank walls and rough pavement of Sin- 
glehood Alley. 

It is worthy of a passing remark that 
the only profession in which Sex does 
not tell upon wages is Literature, and 
that this is also almost the only one 
which can be prosecuted as readily after 
marriage as before. 

I can cite no better proof of the pun- 
vent truth of what I have asserted than 
the variety of dress-makers’ prices which 
prevail in the same town. The woman 
who has her hands full all the season 
through at $5.00 per day, while her 
neighbor in the adjoining flat is glad to 
make over, turn, rip and clean from 
morning until night at $1.50, commands 
the larger price because she understands 
her business, and the cheaper workwom- 
an does not. 

“She fits perfectly,” is the royal road 
to custom and high prices. I know dress- 
makers—so-called—who trim tastefully 
and finish off their work neatly, who are 


’ 


obliging, faithful and quick, and are yet . 


kept down to low wages because they 
have never learned this art, which is the 
very spine and pivot of the profession. 
To fit well, adapting the curves and trend 
of the seams to the conformation of each 
subject, so as to improve while following 
the lines of the figure ; to make the waist 
sit comfortably, binding and wrinkling 
and straining nowhere, until, while it 
looks, as the wearer acknowledges de- 
ightedly, as “ if she had been melted and 
poured into a mold,” while it is “ as easy 
is if she had worn it all her life ’—re- 
("res study, pains and _ time—such 
“thoroughness and constancy” as Our 
Uirl’s brother would call into play in the 
endeavor to become a master-workman. 
How seldom she summons them to her 
help let those say who have gone from 
one (ress-maker to another in the vain 
lope f having good materials handled 
‘killfully and artistically. These self- 
tamed artistes keep some customers in 
‘onsileration of the lowered prices con- 
“quent upon their inefficiency. Among 


really well-dressed women these econo- 
mists appear in their “ cobbled” gowns, 
as would houses, out-of-line and badly- 
jointed, contracted for with journeyman 
builders, a thing which, by the way, 
sensible men never do. 

The great body of dress-makers—es- 
pecially those who sew from house to 
house—are mere smatterers, half-taught 
apprentices, whose impatient to set up in 
life for themselves, and, if possible, to 
abridge the voyage of the “ raft,” has 
condemned them to wearing toil and dis- 
content. The most pitiable class of la- 
borers are the incompetent who are ig- 
norant why they are failures. 

The percentage of those bred to the 
business who, having joyfully accepted 
Marriage and a “support” in lieu of 
continued practice of their profession, 
are eventually compelled by poverty to 
return to it for the maintenance of them- 
selves, their children, and, sometimes, 
their husbands, is appalling to the stu- 
dent of domestic statistics. 

I heard but yesterday a young dress- 
maker say of another who married a so- 
called prosperous farmer four years ago: 

“ Poor creature! They say she ‘has 
had to take up her trade again. I won- 
der, sometimes, if it isn’t just as well to 
go on with it as if you never expected to 
lay it down!” 

When Our Girl makes up her mind 
to be absolute mistress of the trade, with- 
out regard to the probable contingency 
of resigning it for home and family, the 
problem will be wrought out, so far 
as she is concerned. The man milliner, 
satirized by Miss Edgeworth, is no 
longer a mythical burlesque. The term 
“tailor-made” has baleful meaning for 
our sex, altho we may not as yet discern 
it. It denotes that a craft which de- 
mands masculine constancy and _ thor- 
oughness is being reduced by masculine 
brains and hands almost to the exact 
science cobbling women will never make 
of it. In proportion as careful measure- 
ment takes the place of slapdash guess- 
ing, and determination to build up a per- 
manent business-connection supersedes 
the half-hearted effort to retain custom- 
ers as long as it is quite convenient, the 
aggressive sex will press the weaker 
from the field, until one more avenue of 
honorable and lucrative employment for 
women is barred against them. 

Pompton, N. J, 








Literature 


Sir George Grove 

Ir is not, on the whole, quite certain 
that the now established custom of mak- 
ing a biography to consist almost entirely 
of letters linked together by a slender 
chain of editorial comment is the best 
way of presenting a man’s life. Yet al- 
tho this Life of Sir George Grove* is 
largely made up of letters, and altho Mr. 
Graves can hardly be congratulated on 
the skillful arrangement of his material, 


*THE LIifk AND LETTERS oF Sir GEORGE 
Grove, C.B. By Charles L. Graves. New York: 
The Macmillan Company. $4.00 net. 


the reader of the book will enjoy them 
all, for every one of them contains a 
piquant anecdote or a curious detail about 
some great man of the Victorian era. 
Sir George Grove was himself a re- 
markable man, in some respects an ex- 
traordinary man. He was the first en- 
gineer to build an iron lighthouse; he 
was not a scholar or a linguist, yet the 
amount of work he achieved in the do- 
main of Biblical research won esteem and 
admiration from scholars and linguists 
in all countries; he was not a technical 
musician, yet by his picturesque and 
genial analysis of the 








symphonies of Beetho- 
ven, Schubert, Brahms, 
etc., he did more to 
educate the musical 
taste of the British peo- 
ple than any man of his 
century. He might, 
perhaps, be described 
as an impassioned dilet- 
tante, using the word 
in its best sense. He 
was keenly and intelli- 
gently interested in 
everything, from tight- 
rope dancing to Chi- 
nese porcelain, and his 
width of culture and 
passionate tempera- 
ment enabled him to 
invest every subject he 
touched on with an in- 
terest that seems to 
have exercised a kind 
of fascination on the 
most highly equipped 
professional artists and 
scholars. For, if he did 
not shine greatly as a 
critic, he was a delight- 
ful expositor, a brilliant 
and persuasive intet- 
preter. 

But, above all, Sit 
George was a born let- 








SIR GEORGE GROVE 
(Courtesy of the Macmillan Co.) 


ter writer. Every let- 
ter gushed from his 
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heart and reflected his soul like a mir- 
ror. This work is then to be enjoyed, 
rather than analyzed, for these letters 
light up every day, every hour, not only 
with the writer’s joys, sorrows, tastes, 
hopes, labors, but with fragments of his- 
tory, notes on art, literary judgments, 
ghost stories (in which Sir George was 
evidently a devout believer), interesting 
anecdotes of Browning, Tennyson, Dean 
Stanley, Renan, Carlyle, and a host of 
celebrated persons, and appreciations of 
events and men, which, if not always pro- 
found, are never commonplace. 

Some of the most interesting pages in 
the volume are devoted to Sir George’s 
short visit to America in company with 
Dean Stanley, in September of 1878. Yet 
during his brief stay Sir George, as he 
says himself, fairly “devoured the 
United States.” He never went abroad 
without at least half a dozen notebooks, 
which he filled with everything that 
might strike a mind that was always on 
the gut vive. Mr. Graves tells us that 
one of these notebooks contains the notes 
of a conversation with Emerson on Car- 
lyle and Goethe. It is a pity he did not 


find room for it in the biography, even 


if he had to omit the opening chapter, in 
which the question of Sir George’s an- 
cestry is discussed. Very few people, we 
imagine, care whether or not the Groves 
came to England with William the Con- 
queror or were plain Anglo-Saxon yeo- 
men, whereas a discussion on Goethe and 
Carlyle by Dean Stanley and Emerson 
would attract a good deal of attention. 
sir George thought more highly of Phila- 
delphia than of Boston or New York. 
“It seems to unite the advantages of 
Boston and New York. Solid, good, in- 
tellectual people.” ‘Yet all the reporters 
of this model town, he tells us, were very 
much puzzled by some references in Dean 
Stanley’s sermon to “the judicious 
Hooker.” They could not see how these 
allusions fitted in with the characteristics 
of “ fighting Joe,” and Sir George had 
'o enter into a long explanation. Now, 
surely, this could not have occurred in 
Boston! At Baltimore Sir George and 
Dean Stanley tried vainly to see Madame 
Bons parte-Patterson. She sent down 
the following message: “ All my feelings 
are dead, except hatred of mankind.” 
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Another startling saying of the old lady 
is recorded in Grove’s notebook : 

“God has given me three passions—love, 
ambition, avarice. My love is slighted, my 
ambition is thwarted, and I exist upon my 
avarice.” 


re) 
Sir William Johnson 


THE eighteenth century was the age 
of striking personalities in this country, 
and among them all Sir William John- 
son was one of the most impressive, 
certainly in a way the most romantic. 
Born in Ireland with good connections, 
he came to America as a young man 
to take charge of a large estate in 
the Mohawk Valley which had been 
granted to his uncle. Of his subse- 
quent career every reader of American 
history has some knowledge, but prob- 
ably the real scope of the man’s char- 
acter is not so well known a itdeserves 
to be. if ie 

Mr. Buell has presented the shistor- 
ical aspect of his life* accurately and 
agreeably, nor has he failed to empha- 
size the breadth and versatility of Sir 
William’s talents. A man who was 
master of 200,000 acres of land, who 
was indeed the largest landowner in 
America if not in the world, who was 
Indian Commissioner of New York and 
at one time General Superintendent of 
Indian affairs for North America, who 
was concerned with all the important 
military and political events of the day, 
who found time to make of himself 
something of a scholar, leaving at his 
death a library of some two thousand 
volumes; who was a host in the old and 
large sense of the word—such a man 
is no slight subject for a biography, and 
in general Mr. Buell may be said to 
have succeeded in his portraiture. We 
could, however, wish that the language 
were not so careless in places and so 
flaccid throughout; and it would have 
seemed possible to bring out the ro- 
mantic and picturesque side of Sir Wil- 
liam’s personal life more saliently. 
There is ample material for a biography 
which would rival, if not surpass, any 
volume of Parkman’s for varied and 
literary interest. Sir William himself 

* Sir WIl-LIAM JOHNSON, By Augustus C. Buell. 
New York: D. Appleton & Co. $1.00 net. 
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Fort Johnson. 


was no mean letter writer, and more 
use might have been made of this mate- 
rial to the exclusion, if necessary, of 
some of the outlying historical sub- 
jects. We have this interesting pic- 
ture of Sir William from one who vis- 
ited him in his famous home at Fort 
Johnson : 

“ A little scant of six feet high—say, five feet, 
eleven and one-half inches. Neck massive, 
shoulders broad, chest deep and full, limbs 
large and showing every sign of great physical 
strength. Head large and finely shaped. Coun- 
tenance open, frank, and always beaming with 
good-nature and humor—a real Irishman as he 
is for wit. Eyes large, a sort of black-gray or 
grayish-black in color. Hair dark brown, with 
a tinge of auburn in certain lights. In conver- 
sation, he is a most delightful person, relating 
recollections of his dealings with the Indians, 
or discussing the classic authors or the litera- 
ture of the day with equal readiness and ease. 
His mode of living is that of an English gentle- 
man at his country seat, and I was astonished 
to find on this remote frontier, almost in the 
shade of primeval forest, a table loaded with 
delicacies and Madeiras, ports and Burgundies 
of the rarest vintage. His table is seldom with- 
out guests, and his hospitality is a byword the 
region round. During my stay he had Indian 
chiefs to dine with him several times. Their 
attire was the same as white people, and for 
the most part they conversed in English. 

Colonel Johnson is the soul of method. 


(Courtesy of D. Appleton & Co.) 


At breakfast I tell him I wish a half-hour’s 
sitting some time in the day. We agree on an 
exact time by the clock. The Colonel then 
mounts his horse and dashes here and there 
about his estate, overseeing everything. At the 
appointed moment he dismounts at the door and 
is ready for the sitting. When the half hour is 
done he is away again as swiftly as he came. He 
must have fifty or sixty people in his employ, 
besides the negroes, and he oversees every- 
thing that they do. Marvellous! And then he 
attends to a mass of complicated public busi- 
ness besides.” 


& 
Stevenson’s Faith 


In these days when no paradox, how- 
ever violent, lacks an advocate, it ought 
to cause no surprise that one should be 
raised up to write of the faith of Robert 
Louis Stevenson.* And yet it does. Not 
that Stevenson had no faith; but that, 
whether he had or not, it seems somehow 
a private matter, outside his legitimate 
public function. It is important that 
every least opinion of a spirit like Shake- 
speare should be sought and sifted out 
like gold and treasured. But such spirits 
are rare, and we wonder whether Stevet- 
son is of them. That he should be cred- 
ited with oracular utterance in matters 


* THR FattH oF RoBERT LOUIS STEVENSON. BY 
John Kelman, Jr. New York: Fleming H. Rev 
ell Co. $1.50. 
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of style and taste is intelligible; in such 
matters, tho no great critic, he is an au- 
thority. But we are rather surprised that 
an issue should be made of his religious 
belief or beliefs, merely because he wrote 
a few literary prayers and took in some 
of his later essays a tone of moral ex- 
hortation, which is to us neither his most 
interesting nor his most characteristic 
note. The confusion is something of the 
same kind, it seems to us, as when a self- 
made multi-millionaire is invited to ad- 
dress the students of a college on the 
conduct of life; and we are inclined 
therefore to think Mr. Kelman’s octavo 
of three hundred pages greater than the 
importance of the subject. 

But not to be captious—it must be 
acknowledged that Stevenson’s “ faith” 
may have the same interest and impor- 
tance for us as any one’s else who has 
made for himself the perilous experiment 
of life; and that is still considerable— 
particularly if we take “ faith ” as elastic- 
ally as Mr. Kelman, of his whole view 
of life. And here Mr. Kelman has gone 
dangerously near to begging the ques- 
tion. He uses faith thus largely and yet 
at the same time he gathers all the ad- 
vantage of the implication which certain- 
ly attaches to the word in ordinary 
speech. If religion means anything, it 
ought to mean more than an indefinite 
physical vibration. In disagreement with 
Mr. Kelman we believe it comparatively 
easy to formulate a man’s real faith; the 
difficulty arises in an attempt to formu- 
late the obscure yearnings of his viscera. 
Nor do we know in what respect Mr. 
Kelman’s Gospel of Health, in which he 
finds most of Stevenson’s spirit, better de- 
serves the honor of the connotation. It 
strikes us tnat in these points his thinking 
is singularly confused, and that the whole 
ulterior effect of his book, in which par- 
ticular it is well within the current of 
present tendency, is to denude religion 
of ideas and to identify it with life, pre- 
cisely as critics of another kind have al- 
ready done with literature. The outcome 
of such a movement makes a bewilder- 
ing subject of speculation ; for if religion 
has any point d’appui at all, one would 
expect to find it in just such a perception, 
as is here denied, of the illusion of exist- 
ence and the permanence of an abstract 
spiritual principle. 
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Aside from these matters of funda- 
mental conception: there is one contribu- 
tion to the Stevensonian psychology in 
which the book eventuate. for us. Read- 
ers of Stevenson. are already pretty well 
acquainted with his egotism, or whatever 
they may prefer to call his intense per- 
sonal concern for himself. It is illustrated 
in many ways—by Miss Simpson’s anec- 
dote of his sitting in a drawing-room in 
his shirt sleeves to attract attention and 
more radically by his interminable vein 
of personal reminiscence. Now as we 
read Mr. Kelman’s volume it begins to 
come out that this intense self-interest 
must have taken a particularly definite 
turn as he grew older—a turn which in 
a manner explains the genesis and nature 
of the religious feeling. which distin- 
guished the last phase or fourth quarter 
of his life. He began apparently to con- 
ceive from his own sense of his impor- 
tance a sort of conviction of grace and 
pre-election, not unfamiliar to his Scot- 
tish consciousness, a sense of government 
and direction at operation for the sake of 
bringing him, R. L. Stevenson, through. 
So Mr. Kelman quotes him: 


“ 


y of that great change of campaign, 
which decided all this part of my life, and 
turned me from one whose business was to 
shirk into one whose business was to strive 
and persevere—it seems as though all that had 
been done by some one else. All I 
mean is, I was never conscious of a struggle, 
nor registered a vow, nor seemingly had any- 
thing personal to do with the matter. I came 
about like a well-handled ship. There stood at 
the wheel that unknown steersman whom we 
call God.” 
& 


Outlines of Psychology. 


Tuts latest book by Professor Royce,* 
as a volume in the Teachers’ Profes- 
sional Library, is addressed to serious 


but not necessarily psychologically 
trained readers, particularly to such as 
are teachers. It modestly claims to pre- 
sent only the elementary principles of 
psychology, but the result is neither a 
rehash of psychological commonplace 
nor an accumulation of technical details 
taken at random from the unassimilated 
mass of psychological experiments. On 





* OUTLINES OF PSYCHOLOGY. By Josiah Ro 
[Teachers’ Professional Library.] New York; 
The Macmillan Co. $1.00 net. , 
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the contrary, the principles of psychology 
receive a treatment at once comprehen- 
sive and original. 

Among the new features is the classi- 
fication of mental phenomena under the 
three heads of sensitiveness, docility and 
initiative. The new phraseology is to 
some extent justified by the new points 
of view brought out. Particularly, the 
author desires to emphasize the unity of 
the intellectual and voluntary processes. 
In every case stress is laid upon the mo- 
tor aspect of consciousness and the social 
conditions under which it develops. 
Thus, the general idea is defined as a 
“plan of action;” and all the higher 
thought-processes, as conception, judg- 
ment, and reasoning, are shown to “ re- 
sult from the effect of social stimula- 
tion.” In this connection the phenomena 
of imitation and of social opposition re- 
ceive detailed consideration. 

In his discussion of feeling the author 
suggests a new two-dimensional classi- 
fication of the feelings, namely, the 
pairs pleasure-displeasure and restless- 
ness-quiesence, as more in accordance 
with introspection and more usable than 
either the traditional pleasure-pain clas- 
sification or the three-dimensional scheme 
of Wundt. 

Especially suggestive, however, is the 
discussion of mental initiative, since the 
author defines his attitude at once toward 
the associationists and the advocates of 
mental activity by an appeal to Loeb’s 
so-called “tropisms” as furnishing a 
possibility of explaining how mental 
initiative arises. ‘The bases of all 
initiative are to be found in ‘ tropisms’ 
that lead to a restless persistence in types 
of action which are not yet adaptive.” 
Inventiveness is thus explained as the 
outcome of the restlessness of the in- 
dividual. 

Not only, however, does the volume 
offer suggestive contributons to psycho- 
logical theory, but it also includes dis- 
cussion of its practical application to 
questions of education, a discussion 
which, if not as extensive as one would 
like, is certainly stimulating. There is, 
moreover, a comforting absence of that 
vacuity in treatment which so often 
characterizes the application of psycho- 
logical doctrine to matters educational. 
Particularly suggestive are the consid- 
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erations relative to the study of the va- 
rieties of emotional, intellectual and vol- 
untary life; the diagnosis of abnormali- 
ties, and the training to healthiness of 
emotion and will. 

Throughout the book the author, while 
strictly confining himself to the psycho- 
logical point of view, shows his habit as 
a philosopher of thinking-topics-together, 
a trait which gives additional value to his 
treatment of his subject. 


& 


G. S. Street. New 
Co., $1.50 net. 


A Book of Essays. B 
York: E. P. Dutton 


Into this volume Mr. Street has gath- 
ered a number of pieces, which are at 
once “occasional” articles and some- 
thing more, from Blackwood’s, the Fort- 
nightly, Cornhill, and a few other pe- 
riodicals. The contents of the book fall 
into three groups; a series of impressions 
of London agreeably free from the otiose 
particularity of the guide book;.a set of 
criticisms, of which the reviews of the 
first six volumes of Prothero’s “ Byron” 
are the most ambitious, and a collection 
of unclassified remainders, entitled 
“Various.” The essays are “ occasion- 
al,” as we have said, by their easiness; 
but the ease is of that rarer and better 
sort which makes pleasant reading, as 
every sort does not do by any means; 
for it is the ease neither of flippancy nor 
of superficiality, but rather that which 
is content for the nonce to float over the 
profundities in preference to descending 
into them. It is not superficial, for in- 
stance, tho it may seem paradoxical, to 
accuse “ the City,” the great yeasty busi- 
ness center of London, of “ idleness and 
stupidity” in the face of its bustling 
pretensions. Nor will Mr. Street be 
thought only a prophet of lamentation 
when it is seen that he can find cause for 
congratulation in the late South African 
unpleasantness. While particularly in- 
teresting in still another vein is the essay 
“Twenty Years Since,” which attempts 
to measure the distance we have come 
in that time by a comparison of our no- 
tions nowadays with the state of things 
represented in Mallock’s “ New Repub- 
lic.” The following observation is so 
acute and suggestive, so indicative of his 
best, and at the same time so instructive 
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in comparison with the discussion re- 
cently aroused by the “ Journal of Ar- 
thur Stirling,” and other literature of 
explosion and protest, that we cannot re- 
frain from quoting it. 


“| , I think the contemporary fact that 
men of every society and set are engaged in 
commerce has its connection with the con- 
temporary fact that every society and set tends 
to take money for its chief consideration. 
. . « One sees it everywhere nowadays. 
Even they who ought to be Bohemian, bril- 
liant young people who write and paint, are 
reckoning their royalties and sales. . . . It 
is hard but that a universal atmosphere should 
get into individual lungs, so that those in 
whose pursuits merit brings little money and 
faults bring much may be tempted to desertion 
or regrets. But if a man’s aim in life be money 
chiefly, he should go where money is. No 
amount of fretting an artistic conscience will 
bring him a large fortune. He should go into 
the city and try his wits, and if I am right 
about intelligence, he should succeed.” 


& 


The Sins ofa Saint. By T. R. Aitken. New 
York: D. Appleton & Co. $1.50. 

There is a time in the intellectual de- 
velopment of youth when the imagination 
is but the young gossamer-winged power 
of fancy, not full fledged and sound and 
vigorous as it becomes in after years. 
It is sentimental merely, and ready to 
accept the most incredulous tales with 
delight. At such an age this story of 
old England, in which the author turns 
history into poetic traditions, when 
Saxon priests still mixed wild chants 
with Christian orisons, will prove espe- 
cially interesting. And older readers 
who wish to try again those old sensa- 
tions of pleasure in the radiant language 
that once pleased them will find the story 
sweetened by their own memories. 


a 


The Dowager Countess and the American 
Girl. By Lillian Bell. New York: Har- 
per & Bros., $1.50. 

Among the good old stock plots that 
have been used fairly threadbare by dram- 
atists and story writers is that of the 
American gitl who, venturing to marry 
into the English aristocracy, finds herself 
sore bested and only succeeds in over- 
coming the hostility of her prejudiced 
In-laws by her rare tact, personal beauty 
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and native courage. To say that Miss 
Lillian Bell has handled the subject 
in her characteristic style is all that would 
seem to be necessary under the circum- 
stances, considering that in no pos- 
sible event could the book be taken seri- 
ously either by ourselves or our cousins 
over the water. 


The Autobiography of a Beggar. 
Friedman. 
Co., $1.50. 


By I. K. 


Boston: Small, Maynard & 


The humorous adventures and _ inci- 
dents, related at the “ Beggars’ Club,” 
which preface this autobiography have 
been edited by Mr. George Horace Lori- 
mer, of the Saturday Evening Post, 
where the “ minutes of the club” have 
appeared from time to time. And the 
whole book is illustrated with character- 
istic drawings by W. Glackens. We have 
already had the autobiography of a con- 
vict, and of several other disreputable 
characters; and whatever may be said 
of the entertainment to be had from these 
ragged literary farces, there is a class of 
youthful readers who will find them all 
the more suggestive because they are 
written in a humorous style which gives 
to vagrancy and theft the aspect of witty 
adventures. Some men are now in prison 
serving twenty-year sentences who re- 
ceived their first inspiration toward a 
criminal career from reading “ The Life 
of Jesse James,” and no doubt many 
newsboys in New York will read this 
volume and long to emulate the marvel- 
ous life of “ Mollbuzzer,” “ Squint Eye,” 
or some other hobo hero whose exploits 
are set forth in this volume. 


a 


Notes from Nature’s Lyre. By Howard Beck 
Reed. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 
$1.50 net. 

A book of very amateurish verse, in- 
deed. To judge from the Introduction, 
the writer has difficulty enough with 
sense and grammar without undertaking 
in addition the labors of meter and rime. 
Most of our great English poets have 
been able to write pretty good prose 
when they had occasion. And it might 
still be an excellent discipline for our 
modern aspirants to practice their steps 
with the younger sister befor. approach- 
ing the elder and more exigent. 
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Literary Notes 


PutTNaMs announce for publication in the 
autumn the first five volumes of “ The Works 
of Charles and Mary Lamb,” edited by E. V. 
Lucas. 


....lhe Fortnightly Review for August con- 
tains an appreciation of William Ernest Henley 
by his friend, Vernon Blackburn, which pre- 
sents the critic in a more amiable, and no doubt 
juster, light than he is commonly seen in. - 


....Messrs. Charles Scribner’s Sons have im- 
ported Baedeker’s guidebooks (1903) to “ Ber- 
lin and Its Environs” and “The Rhine from 
Rotterdam to Constance.” All travelers know 
the nature of these books, and they need not be 
described. (Price 90 cents net and $2.00 net, 
respectively.) 


....How many readers have enjoyed the fun 
of Dr. Syntax? His “Tour in Search of the 
Picturesque ” is issued with colored plates from 
the edition of 1817 by Messrs. D. Appleton & 
Co. In the same form we have “ Memoirs of 
the Life of the Late John Mytton, Esq.,” by 
Nimrod. (Price $1.50 each.) 


....-Kenyon West, whose novel, “ Cliveden,” 
is one of the successes of the present season, 
has in The Era an article which ought to do 
much good if its principles are heeded. It is a 
strenuous and earnest plea for honesty and in- 
dependence in dramatic, musical and literary 
criticism. 


...-ln New Shakespeareana for September- 
October the Rev. Dr. George Arbuthnot, Vicar 
of Stratford-upon-Avon, replies at length to 
the charges of “desecration” aimed at him so 
continuously for his action in permitting guide- 
books and souvenirs of Shakespeare’s birth- 
place to be sold in the Church itself. 


...-Norman Duncan, whose stories of the 
sturdy fisher folk of the North, contributed to 
various magazines, will be brought out this 
fall by McClure, Phillips & Co., under the title 
of “ The Way of the Sea,” is about to take an- 
other trip to the Labrador coast. This will 
make his fifth season there. He goes on the 
hospital ship “Strathcona,” as the guest of 
Dr. Grenfell. Mr. Duncan is off in search of 
material for a novel of the north coast people. 


....Bayard Taylor’s “Story of Kennett” is 
published by Putnams in the Cedarcroft Edi- 
tion. The novel might almost be reviewed as a 
new work for the present generation of read- 
ers, and might be recommended to them for its 
quiet, rather artless, presentation of bygone 
days in the little towns of Pennsylvania But 
why do our publishers not learn that this style 
of illustration by the insertion of crude photo- 
graphs is an offense to every cultivated eye? 


Pebbles 


Guest: “Why do you believe in second 
sight, major?” Major Darby (in an impress- 
ive whisper): “Because I fell in love at first 
sight! ”—Punch. 


....The labor troubles were under discussion. 
Said Spatts to Dinsmore: “ Are you a union 
man?” “Well,” replied Dinsmore, with a 
smile, “I am engaged to be married in about a 
fortnight.”-—Woman’s Home Companion. 


....‘ There’s a peculiarity about the Rus- 
sians that I have noticed. They nearly all seem 
to have square, heavy jaws.” “I suppose that’s 
the result of the exercise they get through call- 
ing one another by name.”—Chicago Record- 
Herald. 


...-Jack: “Miss Fay—Fay—will you marry 
me?” Fay: “I wouldn’t marry you if you 
were the last man on earth.” Jack: “Oh! I 
say—that’s rather hard—I ” Fay: “Goose! 
how could I? Who'd perform the ceremony ?” 
—Philadelphia Ledger. 


...-Maude: “What a story teller you are! 
You told me you were going to marry Mr. 
Catcherly, and he says he never heard of it.” 
Carrie: “Of course, he hasn’t. It was only 
last night that I made up my mind to get him 
to propose.”—Harper’s Bazar. 


....Little Doris (talking to her doll, whose 
arm had come off, exposing the sawdust stuf- 
fing): “You dear, good, obedient dolly. I 
knew I had told you to chew your food fine, but 
I did not think you would chew it so fine as 
that.”—Glasgow Evening Times. 





PipGIN ENGLISH IN CHINA.—A missionary 
is called a “ Joss pidgin man,” from a modifica- 
tion of the Portuguese word for God, “ Dios;” 
and therefore a bishop is called a “ number one 
top-side Joss pidgin man,” leaving little scope 
to denominate an archbishop!—The Mission 
World. 


.-..‘ There’s a strange man at the door, sir,” 
announced the new servant from Boston. 
“What does he want?’’ asked the master of 
the house, impatiently. “Begging your par- 
don, sir,” replied the servant, a shade of dis- 
approval manifest in his voice, “he wants a 
bath, but what he is asking for is something 
to eat.” 


pew wane Galton: “I suppose my wife’s one of the 
greatest wonders of the world. She tells me 
she spent three hours in the theater the other 
night, when there wasn’t a particle of air in the 
house.” Bates: “ Speaking of wonders, thére’s 
my wife. She was telling her friend, Mrs. Sim- 
mons, the other day, that she hadn’t had a thing 
to wear for the last six months. And you know 
we have had some pretty cold weather this win- 
ter.”—Ladies’ Home Journal. 
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The Responsibility of Durectors 


Ir was a very important trial that was 
concluded last week at Newark, N. J. 
The country will remember the horror of 
the shocking accident at a grade-crossing 
in that city last winter, when a trolley- 
car, crowded to the front gates with high 
school boys and girls, slid down the hill 
along the unsalted and unsanded track 
over the dry snow, crushed through the 
flimsy gate which closed the way to the 
passing railroad train, struck it, and a 
number of children were killed, there be- 
ing no derailing device. The motorman 
did all he could at the instant to stop the 
trolley-car, and the engineer tried to slow 
his train, but down the car came along 
the slippery track to the fatal collision. 

The trial wa: to find out whether the 
directors of the trolley line were respon- 
sible for the accident, and could be pun- 
ished for criminal negligence, beyond 
the pecuniary damages they would have 
to pay. The defense was that the rules 
of the company were strict as to allowing 
passengers to ride on the front platform, 
and as to salting or sanding the track, 
and that the employment of a derailing 
appliance was at the time a matter of 
correspondence between the trolley line 
and the railroad, and that it was not clear 
that the derailing device was practicable. 
The claims of the prosecution were that 
t] _ rules of the trolley line, made by the 
directors, had been so long and notori- 
ously broken that the directors might be 
supposed to know it, and that they were 
responsible for permitting their infrac- 
tion, and that some derailing device 
should long before have been adopted 
The case was tried before three judges 
of the State, and they all agreed in direct- 
ing the jury to find a verdict for the de- 
fendants. This takes the blame entirely 
from the millionaires who own and con- 
trol the trolley lines, and puts it on the 
employees who failed to obey the rules 
wiitten down in the book. This seems 
to mean that no one will be punished. 

The public will remember a similar 
case two years ago, when a terrible ac- 


cident occurred one foggy day in the 
tunnel of the Hudson River Railroad 
within the city of New York. An engi- 
neer of little experience but of good rec- 
ord for carefulness was unable, for the 
fog and steam, to see the signal, ran past 
it and the collision f sllowed, killing a 
number of passengers. In this case the 
blame was all put on the engineer, and - 
no legally criminal charge would stand 
against the directors of the railroad, who 
were held by the public responsible . for 
the condition of the track and the use of 
the steam that caused the wreck. Public 
sympathy was strongly with the engineer, 
who was expected to keep on time even 
if he did run some risks. 

It is evident that there must be some 
defect in our laws, if in the case of such 
fatal accidents the higher officials cannot 
be held responsible for an accident which 
occurs through frequent, continuous and 
notorious violation by employees of the 
rules of a corporation which carries pas- 
sengers. In the case of the Newark ac- 
cident the car was every morning so 
crowded at the school hour that the boys 
and girls filled the front platform. This 
had been the case for a long time. It was 
these children that were killed. This vio- 
lation of rules was known, must have 
been known to some superior authority— 
superintendent, directors or somebody— 
and those who allowed it, for the sake of 
the money in it, ought to have been held 
legally and criminally responsible. The 
defect must be in the laws. We know 
that such corporations can be sued for 
and must pay heavy pecuniary damages, 
but that is not the whole and sufficient 
measure of their responsibility. The su- 
perior authority, whoever he may be, who 
knew, or ought to have known, of the 
violations of rules for the protection of 
life should be punished for his neglect. 
We do not say that he should be hanged, 
but something more than simple pecun- 
iary damages is due. 

Of course the great wrong is in the 
maintenance of grade crossings, which 
are now being abolished along the crowd- 
ed line where the accident occurred ; and 
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it was curious that among the defendants 
was President Cassatt, of the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad, who has perhaps done 
more to abolish grade crossings than any 
other man in the country. Our older 
States ought to have laws abolishing 
them entirely. But they are not yet abol- 
ished in the older countries of Europe, 
and our best railroads are spending much 
money in this direction. Our legislation 
should look to the abolishment of the 
grade crossing, and to the holding of the 
superior officials of railroads and trolley 
lines to stricter responsibility. 


& 


The American Vice 


Ir takes a century or two for a people 
to develop a national virtue or a national 
vice. Virtues many, and vices many, it 
displays in the mean time. By diligence 
in business it lays the foundations of 
prosperity. By courage and patriotism it 
establishes its independence. By kindli- 
ness and charity it softens the harder 
conditions of life. By dissipation it 
squanders a larger proportion of its ac- 
cumulated wealth than it would like to 
acknowledge. By unscrupulous selfish- 
ness in business competition it drives 
many a discouraged struggler to the wall. 
By bribery and “boodling” it impairs 
the vigor of its political life. Yet no one 
of these virtues nor any of these vices 
becomes in a generation so all-pervading 
that it is universally recognized as char- 
acteristic. It took centuries to make the 
word Roman a symbol of austere justice. 
It has taken as long to make the word 
Jew a symbol too often of economic 
qualities that perhaps were best de- 
scribed in Shylock’s own confession: 


“There is no power in the tongue of man 
To alter me: I stay here on my bond.” 


But America is no longer an infant 
folk. The American people, mature in 
experience, have now tried most of the 
experiments that humanity divents itself 
with, and its character is beginning to 
show of what inherent qualities it is 
made. Some of its virtues we can say 
with assurance are more distinctive than 
others. It would be pleasant to inquire 
whether we have a national virtue every- 
where recognized as the hall-mark of an 
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American. Mr. James Lane Allen, in his 
thought-provoking “ Mettle of the Pas- 
ture,” expresses the wish that the vir- 
tue of truthfulness might distinguish the 
American people. He evidently feels 
that we cannot claim such distinction 
now. . Unhappily, there is no room for 
doubt that we have developed an uinmis- 
takable American vice. Wherever the 
American goes in his own or in any other 
land he gives himself away by one frailty. 
No one can be with him for an hour with- 
out knowing him for what he is; a citizen 
of a great and wonderful nation, which, 
however, has given itself over to the 
chidlish, the body-and-soul-ruining vice 
of unbridled Impatience. 

Most American boys never get as far 
as the high school in their educational 
course. Many of them must go to work 
as soon as the law allows; but more of 
them hasten into money-earning occupa- 
tions from sheer impatience. In this they 
are encouraged by the average Ameri- 
can business man, who sneers at college 
training as impracticable, and says that 
if a boy is going into business life the 
earlier he begins the better. Of the few 
boys who get as far as the college door 
not many escape the disastrous conse- 
quences of our national vice. They are 
nc longer willing to submit to the old- 
fashioned drill of the classical and mathe- 
matical courses. They must begin to 
“ specialize” in their Freshman year. 
Time spent on anything but technical 
courses is looked upon as wasted. And 
now, impatience growing by indulgence 
is threatening to sweep away nearly half 
of the cultural disciplines that have thus 
far been tolerated. The cry is raised that 
the course must be shortened. A four 
years’ curriculum was all well enough a 
generation ago, but it is too slow for the 
twentieth century. Give us our bac- 
calaureate degrees in two years or we 
shall have to get on without them. 

The impatience that thus characterizes 
our educational plan is carried into all 
the activities of mature life. We tear 
through a hastily prepared toilet in the 
morning, hurry through an apology for 
breakfast, snatch a newspaper, rush for 
a car, hear the conductor yell “ Step live- 
ly,” grab at a strap, and read head lines. 
We stopped reading books so long ago 
that we can hardly remember what the 
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experience was like. Now we no longer 
really read even the newspaper. Ar- 
rived at our places of business we plunge 
into schemes for “turning over” our 
money quickly. Every old and approved 
method in business experience is “ dead 
slow.” We seize upon new schemes, 
get up new combinations, water the stock 
for country investors to buy, turn out the 
old men from places of responsibility and 
put in “hustlers.” Then, if we “ rake 
off ” from thirty to sixty per cent. on in- 
vested capital we allow that business is 
“fairly good.” Meanwhile, our wives 
and children, as eager to be “ somebody ” 
in the social world as we are to “ get 
somewhere” in the financial world, are 
spending money like oriental nabobs, not 
for comfort or even for luxury, but to 
‘make an impression.” 

All this is bad enough, but our na- 
tional vice has assumed yet another form 
that is infinitely worse and that threatens 
the very foundations of social order. Im- 
patience, like a mania, has taken posses- 
sion of the multitude and has overthrown 
the sense of justice. It was once the 
boast of the Anglo-Saxon that even the 
criminal under his jurisdiction enjoyed 
the presumption of innocence until 
proven guilty, and that in his trial every 
safeguard protected his rights, including 
the right of appeal if any reasonable 
doubt remained touching a point of law. 
All this careful attention to justice, this 
anxiety to prevent the horrible wrong of 
depriving any possibly innocent man of 
life or liberty, has become clumsy and 
antiquated. This is an enlightened age; 
a very lively age. When a crime is com- 
mitted somebody must pay for it before 
another sunrise. If we are lucky enough 
to capture the real offender, good and 
well; if not, an innocent man will an- 
swer every purpose as a victim. In 
methods of execution, too, we are get- 
tivg on. Hanging, like a classical educa- 
tion, is rather out of date. The burning 
of a poor wretch drenched with kero- 
sene is livelier and more entertaining. 

And if further proof be needed that 
the madness of this national vice has left 
none of us calm-minded, we have it in 
the proposed remedy for the lawlessness 
that has become well-nigh epidemic. A 
Justice of the Supreme Court of the 
United States would meet the mob in its 
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own spirit of determination to “ rush the 
case” to a conclusion without delibera- 
tion. An instantaneous trial and a ver- 
dict without appeal would be offered to 
a maddened populace as a substitute for 
lynching. 

Such remedies will never cure. They 
reach the symptoms only, not the dis- 
ease. Our madness is the offspring of 
our besetting vice. We shall not be cured 
of it until, as a people, we cultivate calm 
reasonableness of mind, patience in the 
pursuit of our objects in life, and a con- 
viction that life itself may and ought to 
be something more and something better 
than threescore years of insane haste to 
“ get there.” 

] 


Governor Taft and General 
Wright 


WE deeply regret the necessity that 
recalls Governor Taft from the Philip- 
pines to succeed Secretary Root at Wash- 
ington. We assume and. presume it is 
only because his health requires it that 
Governor Taft accepts the superior of- 
fice at home. But really it is not a su- 
perior, but an inferior, office, of much 
less real importance. We dread the 
change. We have the fullest faith in 
Mr. Taft’s ability and rectitude, and in 
his sympathy with the Philippine people. 
They have measured him and they be- 
lieve in him, and they have begged him 
to remain. We doubt not he would re- 
main if he had not been told that it would 
endanger his life. 

We fear that the change will have un- 
happy consequences. We have no ques- 
tion of the integrity of his successor, 
Gen. Luke H. Wright, member of the 
Philippine Commission. He is as fine a 
Southern gentleman as ever lived, but 
that does not make him fit to cope with 
the situation. We need a strong man at 
Manila, of a stiffer fiber. Already we 
hear that the Americans after conces- 
sions are pleased with the change, and 
think they can have better success under 
General Wright than under Mr. Taft. 

General Wright is a lifelong Demo- 
crat and a Southern Confederate soldier. 
It may be nice in the next Presidential 
campaign to ding this fact into Demo- 
cratic ears, as an evidence that the Phil- 
ippine conditions are not of partisan but 
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of national import. That may count 
here, but it tells nothing favorable in the 
Philippines; and it is the Philippines 
that we must be most concerned for. 
Those islands are not to be sacrificed to 
American exploiters or American poli- 
ticians, nor are the people to be humili- 
ated by any superior Caucasian pride. 
We have had occasion to remark more 
than once that the chief difficulty about 
governing the Philippines is in the atti- 
tude of our army and officials to the peo- 
ple. They are very apt to look upon the 
natives as of an inferior race, to be 
kicked into submission, a sort of “ nig- 
gers.” We by no means pretend that 
no Southern man is fit to rule the Phil- 
ippines, but we do know that the South- 
ern feeling which has pervaded the 
army has cost us many lives and much 
money in our new possessions; and it 
seems that General Wright does not 
escape the prevailing sentiment of the 
section from which he sprang and of 
the cause for which he fought in his 
youth. The one attitude toward the 
people of the Philippines which will 
secure loyalty and love is that of kindly 
fellowship on the plane of human equal- 
ity and not that of racial superiority. 
The schoolma’ams represent what we 


mean. 
& 


Psychic Phenomena and Im- 
mortality 


Tue latest number of the Proceedings 
of the Society for Psychical Research 
contains an interesting discussion of psy- 
chic problems by several men eminent 
in science or literature. Among the pa- 
pers are the presidential address of Sir 
Oliver Lodge, delivered before the so- 
ciety last January; a reply to a critic, by 
Prof. James H. Hyslop; a review, by 
Mr. Andrew Lang, of two articles by 
Mr. W. H. Mallock and Mr. Frederic 
Harrison in the April Nineteenth Cen- 
tury—and After, on Frederick W. H. 
Myers’s recent work on “ Human Per- 
sonality and Its Survival of Bodily 
Death,” and four reviews of the book it- 
self. Among the writers of these re- 
views are Sir Oliver Lodge and Prof. 
William James. 

Mr. Lang dismisses Mr. Harrison’s 
article as badinage, and then turns upon 
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Mr. Mallock. The latter, he maintains, 
repeatedly misquotes or misinterprets 
Myers, and by frequent citations to the 
original he makes out a strong case. 
With true Scotch caution, however, he 
avoids a definite statement of his own 
views on psychic theories, further than 
that he rejects Myers’s hypothesis of 
“ possession.” He is concerned, not with 
an argument on psychic phenomena or 
the survival of human personality, but 
with disposing of Mr. Mallock. 
Sir Oliver, on the other hand, ventures 
further. In his presidential address he 
warmly congratulates the society upon 
its purposes and its work. He says: 


“Tf there is any object worthy the patient 
and contin-ed attention of lumanity it is 
surely these great and pressing problems of 
whence, what and whither that have occupied 
the attention of prophet and philosopher since 
time was. Already the discovery of 
telepathy constitutes the first fruits of this so- 
ciety’s work, and it has laid the way open to 
the discovery of much more.” 


He looks forward to greater and rich- 
er discoveries in this field, and implies 
belief in a period when it will dominate 
thought : 


“ Geographical exploration [was] the feature 
of Elizabeth’s time. Astronomical inquiry suc- 
ceeded it. Optics and chemistry were the dom- 
inating sciences of the early part of the nine- 
teenth century, heat and geology of the middle, 
electricity and biology of the latter portion.” 


Psychical investigation, he says, has 
not yet had its phase of popularity, and 
he is not anxious that it should become 
“universally fashionable,” since a 
“ special danger ” attends it: “ Training 
and some admixture of other studies are 
necessary’ for its proper pursuit. Yet 


“the day will come when the science will 
put off its foggy aspect, bewildering to the 
novice, and become easier for the less well- 
balanced and more ordinarily equipped ex- 
plorer.” 


In his review of Myers’s books he pays 
is respects to Mr. Mallock in somewhat 
more emphatic language than does Mr. 
Lang: 


“Few essays, which bear a superficial re- 
semblance to the truth, could readily be more 
misleading or less illuminating than this ar- 
ticle.” 


Mvers was, in his opinion, a man of 
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profound attainments: “It is by the 
name of man of science that I wish to 
hail our late chief and leader,” he ex- 
claims, and he indignantly resents the 
ippancy with which, in certain quarters, 
his boox has been reviewed. 

Sir Oliver’s belief in telepathy is gen- 
erally known to the reading world. It 
is a fair inference from this review that 
he also accepts as proved some of the 
so-called evidences of communication 
between the physical and another world, 
by whatever name it may be called. He 
exclaims against credulitv, and urges the 
xeenest and most thorough investigation 
of every reported phenomenon bearing 
upon the subject ; but he believes the sub- 
ject one wherein “ the onlooker does not 
see most of the game,” the clearer and 
fuller sight being possible only to one of 
special aptitudes and training. 


“Tt is difficult to realize [by the average per- 
son] the strenuously acquired and full-bodied 
certitude, or the clear-visioned perception and 
what one can hardly help calling, in some 
sense, knowledge, whether it be concerning the 
‘ether’ or concerning the problem of what is 
known as human ‘ immortality,’ which may be 
possessed by a specifically trained man of 
science.” 


Myers was such a man, Sir Oliver 
affirms, and in this estimate of his posi- 
tion “scientific posteritv will acclaim 
agreement.” 

It is a beautiful and striking figure 
by which Sir Oliver explains Myers’s 
doctrine, a metaphor which, he admits, 
breaks down at times, as all complex 
metaphors do, but nevertheless sufficient 
for the purpose at hand: 


“The doctrine which Mr. Myers arrived at 
after years of study is that each individual, as 
we perceive him, is but a small fraction of a 
larger whole, is, as it were, the foliage of a 
tree which has its main trunk and its roots in 
another order of existence; but that on this 
dark, inconspicuous and permanent basis now 
one and now another system of leaves bud, 
grow, display themselves, wither and decay, 
while the great trunk and roots persist through 
many such temporary appearances, not inde- 
pendently of the sensible manifestations, nor 
unassisted by them, but supporting them, domi- 
nating them, reproducing them, assimilating 
their nourishment in the form of the elabo- 
tated sap called experience, and thereby grow- 
ing continually into a more perfect and larger 
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whole. And whereas we, the visible 
manifestations, exposed to sun and air, can sig- 
nal to each other and receive impressions 
through rays of light and sound and heat, our 
transcendental portions, wth roots in another 
order of being, must be supposed capable of 
communication, too; they are individualized 
but not isolated, being welded into the frame- 
work of things in such way as to receive nutri- 
ment from subterranean moisture and from 
dying relics of the past—even from things 
which to the aerial portion seem useless or 
noxious; and they may thus send up to the 
leaves strange streamings of sap laden with the 
common wealth of Mother Earth.” 


It can hardly be doubted that the gen- 
eral import of this doctrine, tho perhaps 
with specific reservations, Sir Oliver un- 
hesitatingly accepts. 

Prof. William James also accords 
Myers the rank of scientist, comparing 
him with Darwin, and suggests him as 
the founder of a new science, that of the 
Subliminal Self. With considerable cau- 
tion he avoids a direct statement of be- 
lief regarding Myers’s central doctrine; 
but he emphatically insists upon the va- 
lidity of many of the reported phe- 
nomena, and urges their further investi- 
gation: 

“Those who simply ignore them (for what- 
ever reason) may themselves be ignored here 
as belated students. . . Any one with a 
healthy sense for evidence ought 
now, it seems to me, to feel that exalted sensi- 
bilities and memories, veridical phantasms, 
haunted houses, trances with supernormal fac- 
ulty, and even experimental thought-transfer- 
ence, are natural kinds of phenomena which 
ought, just like other natural events, to be fol- 
lowed up with scientific curiosity.” 


It is no part of our present purpose to 
take issue on any of the points raised in 
this discussion. It is sufficient to sum- 
marize a portion of it as an interesting 
light on the position taken by two emi- 
nent men of science on the subject of 
psychic phenomena, with their inevitable 
bearing on the problem of the survival 
of human personality after death. At 
present the most the onlooker can do 
is to maintain a willung attitude, await- 
ing the evidence, careful not to run be- 
fore it nor to fly from it. The scientific 
proof of the existence of the soul separate 
from the body would be of immense im- 
portance, and a death blow to both Ag- 
nosticism and Materialism; but we have 
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lived long and well without it, and we 
must not be hasty to accept this new and 
at present doubtful support to the uni- 
versal faith in immortality. 


aa 


[t is not strange that the Rev. 
P. A. Baart, D.D., rector of a 
large Catholic church in Mar- 
shall, Mich., and distinguished as one of 
the most learned ecclesiastics in the coun- 
try, has called attention in a sermon to 
the oath of the Typographical Union, 
which reads as follows, and which we 
can vouch for as correctly quoted: 


A Strange 
Oath 


“T hereby solemnly and sincerely swear that 
my fidelity to the Typographical Union and my 
duty to the members thereof shall in no sense 
be interfered with by any allegiance that I may 
now or hereafter owe to any other organization, 
social, political or religious.” 


We cannot believe that the members of 
the Typographical Union, who are 
among the most responsible and we 
should have supposed, intelligent of any 
craft, can have appreciated the meaning 
of that oath. It puts fidelity to their 
labor union before fidelity to the country 
or to the Christian Church. It must have 
been composed by some absolute unbe- 
liever, if not an anarchist. We sincerely 
hope that, since attention has been called 
to it, it will be speedily modified. Doubt- 
less hundreds or thousands have taken it 
without observing that it sets their union 
above their country or their God. Do 
they mean that no members can belong 
to the militia or the Church? 


Ss 


We have spoken else- 
where of the respon- 
sibilities of the di- 
rectors of railroads and trolley lines. 
An occurrence last week raises the 
question of the responsibilities of the 
directors of benevolent societies. We do 
not now speak of their obligation to pro- 
tect the funds committed to them against 
peculation, but of their possible duty to 
protect the lives of their agents and to 
punish those that attack them. The 
precedents are various. During the re- 
cent Chinese disturbances 177 European 
lives were sacrified in the Province of 
Shansi, mostly of missionaries. In North- 


Directors of 
Missionary Societies 
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ern Shansi 2 Italian bishops, 3 priests and 
7 nuns were assassinated. As reparation 
1,000,000 taels were demanded and paid 
by the viceroy of the province. In four 
of the southern prefectures no lives had 
been lost but one attaché of the Dutch 
Mission had been wounded. Here the 
indemnity, which must have included loss 
to property, was 550,000 taels, to which 
500,000 was added for the grand In- 
demnity Fund at Peking. Yet another 
body of Belgian missionaries in Shansi 
were granted 600,000 taels, altho, we be- 
lieve, the only lives lost were those of the 
12 above mentioned—certainly not more 
than 20 in all. The Protestant societies 
did differently. They had 156 American, 
English and Swedish members killed. 
Viceroy Shen had the victims buried 
with all honor, and then met Dr. Timothy 
Richard, as representative of the mis- 
sionary societies, and it was agreed with 
him that they would ask no reparation 
except the grant of 500,000 taels, to be 
paid in ten yearly installments, and to be 
expended in the establishment of a col- 
lege for education in Western learning. 
That was all the reparation for lives de- 
stroyed. A somewhat similar case of 
assassination of a missionary has just oc- 
curred in this country. The Rev. L. A. 
Planving was a missionary of the Ameri- 
can Missionary Association in Oscar, 
Pointe Coupée Parish, in Lousiana, where 
he had established an excellent industrial 
school. He was a graduate of Straight 
University, and had spoken with great 
acceptance on Northern platforms. His 
school had the sympathy and aid of the 
best white citizens. He was shot because, 
if we may trust the New Orleans dis- 
patches, he had disturbed labor condi- 
tions by teaching the negroes “ that they 
should own the land and cultivate it for 
themselves.”” The dispatch adds that he 
taught them that they “ should work for 
themselves only,’ which is incredible. 
Now, what is the duty of the directors of 
a missionary society in such a case? 
Should they take a good deal of pains 
and spend some money, if needed, to see 
that the lives of their agents are pro- 
tected and those that kill them are pun- 
ished? Russia and the United States 
have lately shown what Governments 
think about protecting their agents. 
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Some weeks ago President 
Hyde told in The Outlook 
the result of an investiga- 
tion he made as to the religious belief 
of the sixty men in the last senior class 
of Bowdoin College. He asked each one 
to state as exactly as possible his belief 
or unbelief. He then took these individ- 
ual creeds and fused them into one, 
omitting everything that was special and 
retaining only what was common to all, 
with this result to which they all gave 
their assent: 


A Composite 
Creed 


“T believe in one God, present in nature as 
law, in science as truth, in art as beauty, in 
history as justice, in society as sympathy, in 
conscience as duty, and supremely in Christ as 
our highest ideal. I believe in the Bible as the 
expression of God’s will through man; in 
prayer as the devotion of man’s will to God; 
and in the Church as the fellowship of those 
who try to do God’s will in the world. I be- 
lieve in worship as the highest inspiration to 
work; in sacrifice as the price we must pay to 
make right what is wrong; in salvation as 
growth out of selfishness into service; in eter- 
nal life as the survival of what loves and is 
lovable in each individual; and in judgment as 
the obvious fact that the condition of the gen- 
tle, the generous, the modest, the pure, and 
the true is always and everywhere preferable 
to that of the cruel, the sensual, the mean, the 
proud, and the false.” 


This creed, examined closely, might 
seem to be a good deal more abstract 
than concrete ; but—and this is the point 
to which we would call attention—The 
Presbyterian, a paper of undoubted or- 
thodoxy, says of this, which is the mini- 
mum faith of these young men: 


“On the basis of this creed we think that 
most of our sessions would receive applicants 
into the membership of the Presbyterian 
Church.” 


It thinks the creed “ very encouraging.” 
We think its statement encouraging also. 


s 


Archbishop Ireland some time 
ago expressed the belief—-we 
. may say pious belief, which 
is an expression meaning hope—that in 
fifty years the whole country would be 
Roman Catholic; and at the late meeting 
of the Federation of Catholic Societies 
in Boston Father Dolan expressed a 
similar view. If they are honest in their 
Catholic faith, and believe that truth will 


Some 
Prophecies 
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prevail, they have the right and duty to 
believe that their Church will prevail. 
But the exoteric evidence is not clear. 
There is not a predominantly Catholic 
State in the Union, and yet more than 
three-fourths of our country was first 
settled by French or Spanish Catholics, 
as the names from Calais, Me., and Ver- 
mont to Detroit and Vincennes and St. 
Louis and San Francisco, and round to 
New Orleans and St. Augustine, prove ; 
and this notwithstanding the millions of 
Catholic immigrants, who are said to be 
fertile of progeny. One would think 
there must be some disturbing factor 
which interferes with such prophecies. 
If we were to prophesy, it would be that 
by the quiet dropping of the emphasis on 
its adventitous doctrines, so that they will 
become innocuously desuetudinous, the 
Roman Church will within the fifty or a 
hundred years become so like the Prot- 
estant churches that it will not be worth 
while to emphasize the distinction be- 
tween them. 
2% 

An interesting illustra- 
tion of the conflict be- 
tween broad and nar- 
row ideals among union men is afforded 
by the organization of the Mexican and 
Japanese engaged in thinning sugar beets 
at Oxnard, Cal. It has been thought im- 
possible for men differing widely in race, 
religion and modes of life to unite for a 
common purpose, and it is commonly as- 
serted that large corporations have been 
actuated by this theory in their efforts to 
get many different nationalities repre- 
sented among their laborers. At Ox- 
nard, however, the Japanese and Mexi- 
cans worked together during a long and 
riotous strike, and the Japanese showed 
themselves as apt at organizing, picket- 
ing, parading and “ persuasion of scabs ” 
as they have been ready in adopting 
other forms of our civilization. On ap- 
plying to the American Federation of 
Labor for a charter, however, President 
Gompers refused to grant it, except to 
the Mexican branch, on the condition of 
the exclusion of the Japanese. The reply 
of Mr. Lizarraras, secretary of the Mexi- 
can Union, is worth quoting from, for it 
has something of the good old ring of 
the “all men” in the Declaration of In- 
dependence: 


A Lesson from 
the Mexicans 
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“We beg to say in reply that our Japanese 
brothers, here, were the first to recognize the 
importance of co-operating and uniting in de- 
manding a fair wage scale. In the past 
we have counseled, fought and lived on very 
short rations with our Japanese brothers, and 
toiled with them in the fields, and they have 
been uniformly kind and considerate. We 
would be false to them and to ourselves and 
to the cause of Unionism if we now accepted 
privileges for ourselves which are not accorded 
to them. We are going to stand by men who 
stood by us in the long, hard fight which ended 
in a victory over the enemy. We therefore re- 
spectfully petition the A. F. of L. to grant us a 
charter under which we can unite all the 
Sugar Beet and Field Laborers of Oxnard, 
without regard to their color or race. We will 
refuse any other kind of charter, except one 
which will wipe out race prejudices and recog- 
nize our fellow workers as being as good as 
ourselves.” 


Labor unionists have often been justly 
reproached for inciting class antago- 
nisms, but we are glad to see the same 
movement is, in some cases at least, ex- 
erting a solvent action on racial antago- 
nisms. The same spirit is strikingly man- 
ifested in Europe, where the Socialists 
of France and Germany fraternize quite 
oblivious of the feud officially existing 
between the two nations. The action of 
the officers of the American Federation in 
this case seems altogether inconsistent 
with their determination to organize the 
negroes, which was discussed in our last 


issue. 
& 


Congressman Livingston, 
of Georgia, asserts that 
the Democrats may make 
the race question an issue in the next 
campaign, as the President’s letters and 
conduct do not suit the people. He says: 
“Tf the North and East will let the South 
alone the whites and the negroes will adjust 
matters and maintain satisfactory and _har- 
monious relations.” 
“ Let the South alone!” 
dled with the South? What could the 
North and East do? Have they forced 
any offensive legislation through Con- 
gress? Have thev invaded the South 
with hostile hosts? Have they interfered 
with the free utterance of Southern opin- 
ion or with the enactment or enforcement 
of Southern laws? Have they not in- 


“Letting the 
South Alone ”’ 


Who has med- 
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vited the most unbridled Southern ora- 
tors, like Tillman and Graves, to speak 
before their largest assemblies? Have 
we in the North and East done anything 
more than in a restrained and perfectly 
proper way to express our opinion about 
lynching and grandfather clauses and the 
suppression of the negro vote? We take 
it for granted that freedom of speech up 
here, if not in the South, is quite per- 
missible and ought not to give offense to 
anybody. Certainly “letting the South 
alone ” ought not to mean the denial of 
free speech in other parts of the country. 


ws 


We read in the English 
papers of the death of Rich- 
ard Wilton, Canon of Lon- 
desborough, in the East Riding, whose 
name, we confess, is not familiar to us, 
who was yet a poet honored by Lord 
Tennyson and Professor Palgrave, and 
who seems to have fulfilled a life as 
saintly as it was beautiful and singularly 
representative of much that is most at- 
tractive in the English Church. In his 
secluded parish of Londesborough, with 
its quiet scenes of hill and valley, he 
trod in untroubled peace the fallentis 
semita vite, content with the exercise of 
lowly duties and “the cleanness of sweet 
abstinence,” happy in the love of those he 
served, frail in body yet looking always 
toward the end with serene hope. Like 
Gilbert White, he was something of a 
naturalist, and it is said that a walk with 
him in the country was an exhilarating 
experience. “There was not a bird in the 
neighborhood whose note he did not rec- 
ognize, nor a flower whose lore he could 
not dwell upon with interest.” Like 
George Herbert, of Bemerton, he was a 
scholar and a poet, publishing several 
volumes of verse which are replete with 
the meditations and observations of his 
peaceful years. The poems do not seem 
to be much known in this country ; indeed 
they are of that modest texture which 
may win the esteem of a few refined 
readers, but is never likely to make prog- 
ress in the noisy world. A sonnet, writ- 
ten when he had passed his seventieth 
birthday, sums up happily an ideal of 
life, noble in its own way, which has 


A Saintly 
Life 
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always found its best expression in the 
Church of England: 
“O God, I thank Thee for the gift complete, 
The rounded sum of threescore years and 
ten— 
A life not useless to my fellow men, 
And yet sequestered from their hurrying feet ; 
Where Nature smiled on me with glances sweet 
In many a leafy nook and secret glen, 
And deigned at times to touch my heart and 
pen 
With thoughts the Muses deemed not all un- 
meet. 
Perchance in after-days some word of mine 
Will lead a kindred soul to haunts of peace, 
Where mirrored woods in tranquil waters shine, 
Or lift a drooping heart to hopes Divine: 
Thus with the allotted years I shall not cease, 
Nor with my breath my work on earth resign.” 


& 


Three possible means of 
controlling the so-called 
trusts were suggested by the 
Committee of the American Bar Associa- 
tion. One is by severe taxation ; another is 
by further interstate commerce laws, and 
a third is by Government assumption of 
the business of these trusts—that is, by 
the extension of the socialistic features 
of our Government. Of these the first, 
destructive taxation, seems oppressive 
and unfair. We doubt if it will be very 
much applied. The second provision, 
legislation for interstate commerce, 
ought certainly to be developed. The 
Interstate Commission has asked for fur- 
ther power. Railroads ought not to be 
allowed to give preferential rates which 
will foster monopolies. But it is to a cer- 
tain extension of the third method, that 
of Government assumption of certain in- 
dustries, that we look for speediest im- 
portant control. The other nations of 
the world have set us the example, even 
the most conservative. We lag far be- 
hind Great Britain or France or Ger- 
many or Austria. Enormous combina- 
tions of railroads and trolley lines are 
now being made here which would not 
he allowed abroad. Our Government 
ought to hold these means of transporta- 
tion, which have been the fosterers of un- 
fair wealth. The same is true of the 
express business and of the lighting in- 
dustry. This amount of socialism, al 
ready begun in the post office, is safe, 
and should be developed. 


The Control 
of Trusts 
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There are some favorable signs in Pa- 
pal affairs. One is that the Pope has 
ordered estimates to be made for the cost 
of repairing the Lateran Palace so as to 
make it habitable for summer residence. 
It is now a museum of classical antiqui- 
ties, and has not been the residence of 
the Popes for five centuries. It will be 
something if the prisoner of the Vatican 
can lengthen his chains a little, but why 
cannot he take a summer villa on Monta 
Rosa or Lake Como or by his beloved 
Venetian shore? He has also ordered 
that perfect respect be paid to the Ital- 
ian Crown and officers, which is not out 
of place considering that the Italian po- 
lice and soldiers were invited to keep or- 
der in the Vatican and protect the body 
of Leo XIII while it lay in state. Things 
are moving slowly toward a tolerable re- 
lationship between the Vatican and the 
Quirinal. 

Fd 

Women are coming to their own even 
in Germany. At the late jubilee of Hei- 
delberg University the degree of Doctor 
of Laws was given to Miss Agnes S. 
Lewis, the Syriac scholar, and Doctor of 
Philosophy to her sister, Mrs. Margaret 
D. Gibson. In presenting the degrees the 
Dean of the theological faculty thus 
characterized them: 

“The sisters closely united in nature, affec- 
tion and study, who brought back from a 
Sinaitic monastery and from Egypt precious 
Christian and Jewish writings, carefully edited 
them with equal intelligence, patience and as- 
siduity, translated them into English, and 
thereby made extraordinary contribution to the 
understanding of the Holy Scriptures, and to 
the literary history of the early Eastern 
Church ; and who not less, through their liberal 
contributions for the establishment of a theo- 
logical institution, have advanced theological 
studies.” 


st 


The spread of the highest sort of ritu- 
alism in the Protestant Episcopal Church 
is boastingly proclaimed in one of its 
Western organs which declares that 
twenty years ago not more than two or 
three churches had confessional boxes, 
while some thirty have them now. There 
are nine places in Chicago alone where 
the Holy Sacrifice of the Mass is offered 
dailv. Indeed, you cannot tell them eas- 
ily from the real Catholics, The prayer 
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of the Rosary, we are told, is used by 
many Episcopalians—no, “Anglicans ”— 
which must be peculiarly effective, for 
we are told by one of our ablest Catholic 
papers that this was the special variety of 
prayer which made Pope Leo so univer- 
sally admired. God seems to be most in- 
fluenced by this fashion of praying. But 
what an idea of God! 


5 


The proper management of the Sunday 
school puzzles some unco guid people. 
Some years ago a correspondent wrote a 
Southern Baptist paper asking if it was 
right for a woman to repeat a passage of 
Scripture as part of a Sunday school ex- 
ercise. The editorial answer was that 
she could hardly commit a greater sin, as 
is would be using the Bible to disobey the 
Bible. It is an organ of one of our 
straitest sects that now answers the 
question, whether “It is right for a 
Christian to take part in a union Sunday 
school?” It answers: 


“We do not think any man could work long 
in a union Sunday school and be true and loyal 
to the word of God. If he should stand for 
the whole truth as taught in the New Testa- 
ment, he would either break up the concern or 
they would put him out of it.” 


ed 


The Rev. Walter Laidlaw, secretary of 
the New York City Federation of 
Churches, finds from his statistics that 
the percentage of children is greatest in 
Jewish families, and that the Catholic 
families come next, the “ positively Prot- 
estant”” denominations following, the 
“indefinitely Protestant ” next, and that 
the smallest families are those of the 
Agnostics. The reason, we presume. is 
not, as some say, that the less believing 
households put less weight, or none at 
all, on the command to Adam to “ in- 
crease and multiply,” but rather because 
those of the more positive religious con- 
victions have greater scruples as to the 
sacredness of undeveloped human life. 


& 


_ It is not very strange that the Russian 
Government should be suspicious of Zi- 
ionism. The Jews cannot combine for 
any object without some sort of utter- 
ance against oppression. If they wish to 
help immigration to Palestine, it must be 
partly because of unfavorable conditions 


in Russia. Russia wants no national 
idea for Jews, and for that reason it for- 
bids meetings, and proposes to seize all 
Zionist funds and transfer them to the 
Odessa Society for the Aid of Jews in 
Palestine. This will be a sad blow to 
Dr. Herzl, and quite dashes his rosy 
anticipations and promises given at the 
late Zionist Conference at Basle. 


5 


The new Georgia law against vagrants 
may be all right on the face of it, but its 
danger is in its application, which may 
be made very unfair and oppressive. It 
requires sound and impartial judgment 
to decide whether this man or that is 
without visible means of support and is a 
parasite on the community. Such a law 
may serve the hateful purpose of the 
peonage legislation which was enacted 
immediately after the Civil War. Al- 
ready the question has arisen whether a 
presiding elder of the African Methodist 
Episcopal Church is a vagrant. 


Js 


A huge procession of laboring men 
followed Sam Parks and Bill Devery in 
this city last Monday. They honored the 
man whom twelve men had convicted of 
extortion. We do not like to call such an 
event ominous, but it stretches our op- 
timism to the utmost. Yet those men do 
not believe in extortion; they are con- 
vinced that the court did an injustice 
which will be repaired. 


ed 


A Vermont girl the other day refused 
to be married by her rector because he 
would not consent to leave out the word 
“ obey” from the promise in his marriage 
service. But why should the fact be pub- 
lished? There have been thousands of 
such cases, and the retention of the word 
is a relic of barbarism, fit for Unex- 
plored Africa. It is already omitted in 
all sensible services. 


& 


Bishop J. W. Hood writes vs that the 
sentence, “ The radicals are now in the 
saddle, as was shown by the last Sena- 
torial contest,” referred to the election of 
Senator Simmons. The article was writ- 
ten before the election of Senator Over- 
man, who “represents our best citizen- 
ship,” 
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The Equitable Summer School 


Tue Equitable Summer School in Life 
Insurance, whose first class assembled 
last year, is a new but happy idea in the 
business world. The experiment of es- 
tablishing this school was entered upon 
with some misgivings, but the results 
obtained during the first session were 
so satisfactory that the institution was 
again opened during the summer that 
has just closed. The work of the class 
of 1903 was, if possible, even more en- 
couraging. More than one hundred stu- 
dents participated, and the present indi- 
cations are that the summer school as 
devised by Gage E. Tarbell is to be made 
permanent. 

The Equitable’s scheme has made it 
evident to every college man with a seri- 
ous purpose in life that the great busi- 
ness of life insurance offers a practical 
field in which he may labor immediately 
after he has been graduated, if the stu- 
dent so elects. The lectures and various 
demonstrations, based upon expert 
knowledge gained in the field, make it 
easy to obtain a firm grasp upon the 
principles and practice of life insurance 
and point out the way to reach most 
readily that success which appeals to 
every one. 

The closing of the summer school of 
the present year was marked by a dinner 
given at the Lawyers’ Club, in New York 
City, upon which occasion covers were 
laid for the 110 students and their vari- 
ous guests. Prior to the dinner the par- 
ticipants were photographed in a group 
around the statue of Henry B. Hyde in 
the great rotunda of the Equitable Build- 
ing, and again as they were seated upon 
the grand staircase. At the conclusion 
of the dinner, William Henry Baldwin, 
Jr., gave an admirable and very practical 
talk to the boys. Gage E. Tarbell, sec- 
ond Vice-President of the company, who 
founded the school, also made an address, 
at the conclusion of which a stick pin 
ornamented with diamonds and opals 
was presented to him. H. E. Tincher, of 
[ndiana; Dr. Franklin C. Wells, of Mas- 
sachusetts; Mr. Reeves, Herbert E. 
Parker, Mr. Reynolds, of Georgia; H. 
L.. Rosenfeld and W. P. Sewell, of 
Georgia, also spoke. 


Catcrum carbide must now be added 
to the list of dangerous articles, from 
a fire insurance point of view, because 
it is becoming extensively used for 
bicycle lamps and gas _ generators 
for isolated buildings. When touched 
by water, or stored in a damp atmo- 
sphere it gives off acetylene gas, which 
is very inflammable and explosive when 
mixed with air, and since a large 
amount of heat is produced by the evo- 
lution of this gas from the carbide, it 
might very easily be lighted spontan- 
eously. Junk stores and rag stores are 
also very liable to spontaneous com- 
bustion, and are not considered safe 
risks to insure. 

....-Embezzlements and defalcations 
for the month of July, as tabulated in 
the current issue of the monthly Bulletin 
of the Fidelity and Casualty Company, 
shows a pronounced falling off in the 
total for the preceding month. The 
amount of defalcations for July is $252,- 
692 less than the June total. The July 
items are given below: 


Banks 

Benevolent institutions and associations. . 
Building and loan associations 

Court trusts 

Kederal and State 

Firms and corporations 

Insurance companies 

Municipal 

Transportation companies 

Miscellaneous 


$343,251 
....The fourth international congress 
of actuaries was opened in this city on 
August 31st and continued in session un- 
til September 5th. Meetings were held 
in the Hall of the Fine Arts Society. 
Delegates from all over the United States 
were present as well as representatives 
from England, Germany, Canada, Scot- 
land, France, the Netherlands, Belgium, 
Russia, Austria-Hungary, Italy, Switz- 
erland, Sweden, Norway, Mexico, Japan, 
New Zealand and Australia. The assem- 
bly was addressed and welcomed by the 
Hon. George B. Cortelyou, secretary of 
the Department of Commerce and Labor 
of the United States, honorary president 
of the congress. The President of the 
United States himself sent a letter of re- 
gret at not being able to be present. Gov- 
ernment supervision of insurance com- 
panies was an attractive topic among 
others presented and discussed. 
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Adams Express Assumes Its 
Own Surety Business 


FoLLowING a similar system to that 
already in use by both the American and 
United States Express companies, the 
Adams Company, with the beginning of 
the present month, establishes a bonding 
department which is designed to pro- 
tect that company against losses arising 
from breaches of trust on the part of its 
employees. Various surety companies 
have hitherto been relied upon in this 
connection, but the successful working of 
a like department in the American Ex- 
press Company, which has been in opera- 
tion for about five years, has led the man- 
agement of the Adams to follow in the 
footsteps of its rival. 

Beginning with September Ist the 
Adams Express Company will bond all 
of its employees in any way concerned 
in the handling of moneys. The tenta- 
tive rate will be one-quarter of one per 
cent., which will be charged to the per- 
son bonded. The expense of maintain- 


ing and conducting the department will 
be assumed by the company and the col- 
lected premiums. will be converted into a 
reserve fund to indemnify the company 


in case of loss. If it should be found 
that the premiums are in excess of losses 
the premium rate will be reduced. 

A decided improvement is confidently 
looked for under the new system, as the 
loss through the dishonesty of one will 
fall upon the working force collectively, 
and each man will in consequence, it is 
thought, be inspired with increased 
vigilence in favor of the company. 


J 


THE Lackawanna Steel Company, 
one of the two or three important com- 
petitors of the Steel Corporation, has re- 
cently issued $15,000,000 of bonds, to 
be used in extending its plant at Buffalo 
and in acquiring ore mines. The com- 
pany’s capital is $35,000,000. 

....Gross receipts at the New York 
post office during the fiscal year 1903, 
exclusive of the money order business, 
were $13,012,503, against $11,674,574 
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for the preceding year, or an increase of 
about 11% per cent. The money order 
business shows an increase of 16% per 
cent. The office’s net revenue was $8.- 


450,738. 


....In the last fiscal year the imports 
of sugar into the United States ex- 
ceeded 5,000,000,000 pounds for the 
first time, the total having been 5,217,- 
077,034. Imports of beet sugar fell from 
908,000,000 pounds in 1901, and 255,- 
000,000 in 1902, to only 87,000,000. 
Hawaii sent 774,825,000 pounds, and 
Porto Rico 226,143,000. The average 
cost per pound in the foreign country of 
production has fallen from 2.3 cents in 
1901 to 1.82 cents in 1902 and 1.71 
cents in 1903. 


....At the meeting last week of the 
directors of the Chicago, Milwaukee & 
St. Paul Railway the report for the year 
ending June 30 was considered and ap- 
proved. The regular dividend of three 
and one-half per cent. was declared on 
both common and preferred stock 
Authoritative statements were made to 
the effect that the net earnings of the 
road are equivalent to ten per cent. or 
ihe stocks, which would have been in- 
creased to twelve per cent. had it not been 
that liberal improvements were charged 
off to operating expenses. No issue of 
stocks or bonds was considered at the 
meeting. 


....An analysis showing the earning 
powers of several important railroads has 
been compiled by Spencer Trask & Co., 
the figures covering earnings as fe- 
ported for the fiscal year ended June 
30th, 1903, and affords an interesting 
basis of comparison. The amount of sur- 
plus applicable for dividends is also 
given, together with the percentage of 
surplus beyond fixed charges and divi- 
dend requirements. Two columns are de- 
voted to net income yield, based upon 
current market quotations. This an- 
alysis will undoubtedly prove of inter- 
est to investors, and will serve them in 
determining intrinsic values. Copy of 
the above, we «inderstand, will be mailed 
upon request. 
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BANKING 
BY MAIL 


is simply a matter of dropping a letter in the post office. 
It is as convenient and satisfactory as banking in any other 
way, and it enables you to take advantage of the security and the 
high rate of interest offered by this institution. 
Lepcsits ere Accepted in any Amount from $1.00 up, and Interest Allowad 
at the rate of 4 per cent. compounded twice a year. 


THE FOLLOWING TABLE SHOWS THE RAPID GROWTH OF SMALL WEEKLY SAVINGS, 
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5 Years /10 ‘ears/20 Years 40 Years 

FOLK per cent. per ee —a. . 294 
annum, compounding s 134 8 43 ad 403 ° 235% 
twice a year, Ist May 28 . sa 1 13° 
and Ist November. : 5462 3-335 BY, i 

This bank originated the banking by mail system, _It has depositors in all parts of the civilized world. 

Booklet and full information sent free if you mention the INDEPENDENT. 


Gale cae aad Profits, $1,116,00).00 PEOPLE'S SAVINGS BANK, Pittsburgh, Pa. 








YOST WRITING MACHINE COMPANY. 


REGULAR PRICE 33 CTS. 


Good 12 & 5c Coffee 


GOOD 25 & 30c TEAS 
BEST 50 & 65¢ TEAS 


BEST FANCY ELGIN 
CREAMERY 


BUTTER At Cost 
TUR tat Uv” RATOR. 
Light Action and Convenient Devices. GROCERIES, ETc. 


FOR THE PURCHASER. The Great American Tea Co. 
Beautiful Work, Durability and 31 & 33 VESEYST., N.Y 
Quietness. P. 0. BOX 289 
YOST WRITING MACHINE CO., 245 B’way, N.Y. ee eee 
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Providence @. Boston. New York. urniture ; 
FINANCIAL al. 
a || AND SONs|[ 
_ _ 

; plus u 

Spencer Trask & Co. Bankers and Dealers in ad ‘a 
BANKERS pay 

William & Pine Sts., New York F ; broker 
Investment Securities. United States Total. 





Members New York Stock Exchange. 
Branch Office, Albany, N. Y. Governme nt 

































1To- “-19VUSs PAYIN 
the mipptesex | BONDS || ® 
Banking Company of Banke 
MIDDLETOWN, CONNECTICUT. — B1 OY. 
Assets over $7,000,000. owa | 
Debentures and First Mortgage = ones, yegp New York Boston |F-—— 

















Loans upon Real Estate... . 









incorporated 1853. 


United states Trust Company of New York, 


45 and 47 Wall Street. 


CAPITAL, , F ee oe . $2,000,000 
SURPLUS AND UNDIVIDED PROFITS, — ke . $12,063,207.77 


This Company is a legal depository for moneys paid into Court, and is authorized to 
act as Guardian, Trustee or Executor. 








At a meetin 
as declared : 

h 193, a di 
lock of this « 
i record of th 
ooks on se pte 
erred stock ¢ 
eptember 16, | 

i, 1908, 





























Thi 

INTEREST ALLOWED ON DEPOSITS. 
LYMAN J. GAGE, Pres. _D. WILLIS JAMES, Vice-Pree. | JAMES S. CLARK, Second Vice-Pr Hl the transte, 
HENRY L. THORNELL, Secretary. LOUIS G. HAMPTON, Assistant Secretary. loved att 







ft A, M. on | 














TRUSTEES. rustees will b 
JOHN A. STEWART, Chairman of the Board. peat wi 
SaMUEL SLoanN, W. Bayarp Curtina, Gustav H. Scuwas, Joux §. Kannev?. if reeord on th th 
D. WILLIS JAMES, CHARLEs 8. Smits, FRANK Lyman, D. O. MILLs, 
Joun HARSEN R#OADES, Wa. RockEFELLer, GrorcE E. VigTor, Lewis Cass LEDYARD, 
ANSON PHELPs STOKES, ALEXANDER E. Orr, JaMEs STILLMAN, MARSHALL FIELD, 
Joun CrosBy Brown, Wriu1am H. Macy, Jr. JoHN CLAFLIN, Lyman J. Gace, 





Epwarp Cooper, Ww. D. SLoaneg, Joun J. PHELPS, 
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QUARTERLY REPORT OF THE 





















Vice. 
= BOROUGH BANK OF BROOKLYN 
WM. at the close of business on the 25th day of 
August, 1903: 
rk RESOURCES. 
pans and discounts....... sees coos SOPFOUSS1 
ges, MeverdraftS. eee ce eeececeeeeeees 227.12 
ugut Bue from syeremes reserve agents .-. 81,720.18 
wt Mocks and DOndS.........000 ccscece 1,097.50 
Ee... acnnhnaenanee, «tues eenee’ © 46,668.96 
is nited States legal tenders and circu- 
___ © lating notes of National Banks... 48,159.00 
Cash items, viz.: Bills and 
— checks for the next day’s 
exchangeS.. . ...-cee.- $33,762.41 
Other items carried ascash, 1,750,61 
———-__ 35,513.02 
umiture and fixtures ............+... 7,369.48 
‘ EE ae oer ke » - $1,197,771.07 
) LIABILITIES. 
apital stock paid in, in cash........- $200,000.00 
Jus-fund..... 2 1. soos sevens 60,000.00 
ativided profits, less current expenses 
and taxes paid.... .....+..s.00 17,759-35 
bue depositors... ...esseeeeee eee 865,404.54 
hue trust companies, banks, bankers, 
brokers, and savings banks....... 54,607.18 












soowe wesecsce oe SES eee 
HOWARD MAXWELL, 
Presidet. 
ARTHUR D. CAMPBELL, 


‘DIVIDEND 


PAYING MINING; OIL, TIMBER, SMELTER, 
AND INDUSTRIAL STOCKS making possible 
LARGE INTEREST and PROFITS, listed and 
unlisted, our speciaity. Booklets giving full in- 
formation mailed free on application. 
DOUGLAS, LACEY & CO. 
Bankers 2 Brokers, 66 Broadway, New York 


OUR CUSTOMERS 


Bi YAERS give TESTED 
owa Farm Loan Mortgages 


List of Mortgages issued monthly. Will mail to any address. 


ELLSWORTH @ JONES, 


ohn Hancock Bidg., Boston. Chamber of Commerce, Chicago 
Home (fice Ratahitahed 127" Towa Falle Towa 


DIVIDENDS 
The Golorado & Southern Railway Go. 


New York, September ist, 1903. 
At a meeting of the Board of Directors, held this day, there 
a8 declared from the —_ earnings for the year ended June 
h1%8, a dividend of TWO PER CENT. on the first preferred 
lock of this Company, payable October ‘st, 1908, to the holders 
bt record of the first preferred stock at the closing of the transfer 
books on September 16, 1908. The transfer books for the first pre- 
erred stock of this Compeny will be closed at three P. M., on 
font 16, 1903, and will be reopened at ten A. M., on October 


ee 
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The Golorado 8 Soutbern Rallway Go. 
By HARRY BRONNER, Secretary & Treasurer, 


74 Broadway, New York September ist, 1908. 
The transfer books of the Voting Trustees for the first pre- 
ys stock of the Colorado and Southern Railway Company will 
4 osed at three P. M on Geptember 16th, 1908, and will reopen at 
4 M. on October 2d, 1908. On October ist, 1908, the Votin: 
PER a will be prepared to distribute the above dividend of TW 
ae FN - when received by them, at the office of Messrs. Hall- 
ee & Co., among the partie, enritled thereto as same appear 
‘Tecord on their books when ¢ losed as above. 


HALLGARTEN & GO., 
Agents for Voting Trustees. 








TRIP THAT PAID. 


Ten Miles to Get a Package of Postum. 


Some sufferers won’t turn over a hand to help 
themselves, but there are others to whom health is 
worth something A German woman pie. | in the 
country made a 10 mile trip to gt a package of 
Postum. She was well repaid, for it brought 
health and happiness in return. 

A translation of the good frau’s [etter says: 
“From a child I had been used to drinking coffee: 
daily, but the longer I continued drinking it the 
worse I felt. I suffered with heart trouble, head- 
aches and dizziness. Then I had such an —- 
feeling around my heart that I often thought death 
to be near. 

“T gave up drinking coffee and tried hot water 
but that did not taste good and I did not get well. 
Then I read some letters from people who had 
been helped by Postum Food Coffee and I deter- 
mined to try it. 

“T had to go 10 miles to get a package but I 
went. I prepared it carefully according to direc- 
tions and we have used it now in our family for 
nearly two years, drinking it twice a day. It 
agrees well with all of us. My heart and bowel 
troubles slowly but surely disappeared, it is seldom 
that I ever have a headache, my nerves are steady 
and strong again and I am otherwise strong and 
well. My husband has been lately cured of his 
sick headaches since we threw coffee out of our 
home and have used Postum.” Name furnished 
by Postum Co., Battle Creek, Mich. : 

Look in each package for a copy of the famous 
little book, “ The Road to Wellville.” 





INSURANCE 
THE 1203 


MASSAGHUSETTS 
MUTUAL LIFE 


Insurance Company 
of SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
JOHN A. HALL, President. 
HENRY M. PHILLIPS, Secretary. 





Assets, Jan. Ist, 1903, - $30,960,145.22 
Liabilities, « - o « + 28,354,119.97 
Surplus, « oad all al - 2,606,025.25 


Massachusetts Laws protect the policy-holder. 
New York Orrice, Empire Bldg., 71 Broadway 
GEO. J. WIGHT, Manager. 


~ ABRAHAM LINCOLN 


is said to have remarked that “ you can’t fool all the 
a all the time.” Quite true; but unless Life 
Insurance is a good thing there is a wonderful fool- 
ing of many people who keep on paying increasing 
amounts for it year after year. Why in 1900 alone 
the colossal METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY OF NEw York sold, in new contracts, 
nearly $350,000,000 of it. If life insurance is a 
delusion, what a strange one! Do you think it. 
really is? Have you considered it at all > 
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PROVIDENT SAVINGS LIFE, 


B. W. SCOTT, President. 
346 Broadway, - New York. 


A Life Insurance Company especially adapted 
for permanent and temporary usefulness to active 
business men. Permanent, giving a large amount 
of indemnity for the family ; 4emporary, guarantee- 
ing at lowcost against loss by death while engaged 
in speculative operations. It specially provides for 
practical wants. 


banada Lite Assurance Company 


ESTABLISHED 1847 


Assets over = $26,000,000 


Liberal Contracts containing Annual Loan, Cash 
Surrender and Paid-up Values. 

The continuous Guaranteed Income Policy issued 
by this Company is very attractive. 


J. A. BUCKNELL, Manager. 


EasSTERN New YorkK Brancu: 170 Broadway, New York 





1860 — THE — 1903 


UNITED STATES LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 
JOHN P. MUNN, M.D., = President. 


FINANCE COMMITTEE. 
JAMES R. PLUM, | oe @ ‘ Leather. 


\ 
CLARENCE H. KELSEY, 4 Pres't Tile Guaranteo 


WILLIAM H. PORTER, . ; Pres’t Chem. Nat. Bank. 


Active and successful Agents who desire to make DIRECT 
CONTRACTS with tnis well-established and progressive 
Company, thereby securing for themselves not only an im- 
mediate return for their work, but also an increasing an- 
nual income commensurate with their success, are invited 
to communicate with RICHARD E. COCHRAN, 4d Vice- 
President, at the Company’s Office, 277 Broadway, New 
York City. 


Assets over - - - $8,600,000 
insurance in Force. over - $45,000,000 





New England Mutu 
LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


Post Office Square, - ~- Boston, 





Assets, Jan. 1, 1903, $34,432,217.08 
Liabilities, - ~ 30,927,610,76 


3,504,606.32 


All forms of Life and Endowment policies issued. 

CASH distributions paid upon all policies. 

Every policy has endorsed thereon the cash surrender and p 
ap insurance values to which the in insured is entitled by the 
chusetts Statute. 

Pamphlets, Tates, and values for any age sent on application 
the Company's Office 


Benj. F. Stevens, Prest. Alfred D. Foster, Vice-Pre 
S. F. Trull, Secretarv. Wm. B. Turner, Asst. Sec'y 


State Moutua 


Life Assurance Company 


OF WORCESTER, MASS. 
A. G. BULLOCK, President. 


January 1st, 1903. 
$21 678,560.35 
19,281 ,299.00 


$2,397,261.35 











Cash surrender values stated in every policy, and guara- 
teed by the Massachusetts Non-Forfeiture law. 


NEW YORK OFFICE, - 220 Broadway. 
Cc. W. ANDERSON & SON, Gen. Agents 





J. M. ALLEN, President. 


WM. B. FRANKLIN, 

fF B. ALLEN, 

J. B. PIERCE, 

tL. B. BRAINERD, 

t. F. MIDDPLERROOK, - Acet. 








JAYNE’S TONIC. VERMIFUGE 
IS A HEALTH BRINGER’ 
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TORNADO INSURANCE. 





“THE POPULOUS REGION OF THE UNITED STATES IS FOREVER DOOMED TO THB 
DEVASTATION OF THE TORNADO.”’— Lieut. John P. Finley, Signal Corps, U. S. Army. 


Twelve Million Dollars Blown Away 


IN LESS THAN HALF AN HOUR AT ST. LOUIS IN MAY, 1896. 


Ask for a Continental Tornado Policy and You are Sure to Secure 
Absolute Indemnity at Fair Rates. 





Assets over ‘‘Insure in an American Company.”’ 
$12,500,000 


SESS | THE CONTINENTAL (ESURANCE 60 


Leaving surplus to policy- 
‘holders of over 


$6,500,000 NEW YORK. 


Rent Insurance Fire Insurance 
AGENTS EVERYWHERE 


Some Destruction Follows Every Storm. 














—43D TRAR-— 


Home Life Insurance Company 


Of NEW YORK 





GEORGE E. IDE, - President 


Admitted Assets a? aan $14,432,216. CN NINE i ciss si ricacdomers . $700,000. 
Folicy Reserve, Etc ' — Net Surplus 1,323 497. 
Dividend-Endowment Fund Insurance in Force 





1903 FIRE INSURANCE 1903 


. Insurance National, of Hartford 


Company. CONNECTICUT. 
PHILADELPHIA. STATEMENT JANUARY ist, =.9e 


Ninety-third 
Annual Statement. iceerioerar ou 
Cash Capital ne Be: he 


Rese for 
Guples ove aa Un ae eae $6, 305°583" 71 
TOTAL ASSETS, Jan. Ist. 1903...$2,534,984,64 JAMES N MONE Preside 
. ’ weereta 


B, 
THOMAS H. MONTGOMBRY, President. li. “Ae WMITH? Asst’ Secretary 
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Office of the Htlantic Mutual Insurance Company, 


New Yorx, January th, 1908. 
The Trustees, in Conformity with the Charter of the Company, submit the following statement of tts affairs on the 81st of December, 1X2: 


Premiums on Martne Risks from 1st January, 1902, to 8ist December, 1902. 


Premiums on Policies not marked off 1st January, 1902. 
Total Marine Premiums. . 


eC ORe eee eee eeeeseeseeeeereseseseses et eeeercese erccee reece 


ee ea 


see eeeeeeseeseseeeeee COOP eee mene ee ee eees ee eseseesseseeesee® 


niiid paid during the year which Mf a pipnates in 1901 and wtome ears... 
Losses occurred, estimated = - 


and paid in 


cor eeecccccceccesccesccccscceces see ceccoceesececes seG118, 295.96 
-- 88,905.68 


on aS RC ee AOC eeecees 


United Stace 
Loans 


Advanced on account of Re: 
Other Real Estate and Claims due the a Lica 


Premium Notes and Bills Receivabie 


SOC ee eer eer eseeseereseresesers 





-.-1,258,611.19 119 


$1,547, 140.82 
202,201.64 
$1,844, 989.18 





eeeseeces 


pe 5 = the hands of anges. Bankers to pay josses under policies payable in foreign countries........0....0 


eee eeceseees See meee ereerereesereeesesseeess 


Amount,............ 


SOR OR OOOO RTE Terres eee eee Eee Se SHEE EEEEHS eeeeseeeee 


eoeces Cee cee eeeecerecesceeesee.e eesscceceeseecssescosseseoees ¥11.490.00058 


Six per cent. interest on the gupstenting | certifeates of profits will be paid to the holders thereof, or their legal representatives, 


on and after Tuesday, the third of February 
The outstanding 


and after Tuesday, the third of February next, from which date all interes 


time of of payment, and cancelled. 


certificates of the issue of of ‘1897 will be redeemed and pa to the beldere thereof, or their legal representatives, on 


thereon will cease. The certificates to be produced at the 


vidend of ssw per cent. is declared on the net earned premiums of the Company for the year ending 3ist December, 19, 


tor which certificates wil 
By order of the Boa 


be issued on and em Tuesday, the fifth of May next. 


G. STANTON FLOYD-JONES, Secretary. 


TRUSTEES. 


GUSTAV AMSINCE, JAMES G. DE FOREST, 
JOHN N. BEACH WILLIAM E, DODGE 
FRANCIS M ASKGON ORNELIUS ELDERT, 
WILLIAM % BOULTON, D FLEITM 
ON H. BROWN <i fis GRISCOM, 





. CH JOHN D. HEWLETT 
GEORGE C. CLARK, LEWIS GASS LEDYARD, 


A. 4; RAVEN, Presiden 


KF. A. PARSONS, Vice-President. 


FRANCIS H. LEGGETT 
CHARLES D EVERICH, 
LEANDER N. Li 
GEORGE H. wary 
CHARLES H. MARSHALL, HN L. BR: 
W. H. H. MOO DOUGLAS IkiR SON, 
LEVI P, MORTON, QUSTAV. H. SCHWAB. 

HENRY PARISH, WILLIAM CG STURGES. 
CORNELIUS ELDERT, 2d Vice-President. 

HEU. P. JOHNSON. 34 Vice-President. 


FREDERIC A Pebiitase 





Caua 


Mutual Life Insurance 
Company 


OF BOSTON. 


Assets Dec. 31, 1902, $23,176,440.19 
Liabilities .  20,425,522.70 


Surplus $2,750,918,12 





STEPHEN H. RHODES, 


President. 


ROLAND O. LAMB, 


Vice-President, 


New York Office, - St. Paul Building. 


P, K. KOHLER, Geaeral; Agent. 





The Old Reliable Ghartered 1866 


Hartford Life 


Insurance Company 
HARTFORD, GONN. 

GEO. E. KENNEY, Prest. CHAS. H. BACALL, Sec 
Issues Policies upon all the latest plans. 
ORDINARY and INDUSTRIAL. 

In ite Industrial Branch, it issues Adult and Juvenile Whole 

Life. Endowment, Semi- Endowment, and Life-Endowment-at- 
80 Policies, in amounts from $10 to $500; from ages 2 to 
All contracts are in full immediate benefit in case of death 


by accident. 
The Record Tells. 


$22,000,000 paid to Policyholders and Beneficiaries. 
Buy a HARTFORD LIFE Policy and you GET THE BEST 


The ‘Washington 


Life Insurance Co. 
OF NEW YORK 


E. S, FRENCH, 
Vice-President 











W. A. BREWER, Jr., 
President 
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HOME 


| INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YORK 


OFFICE: No. 56 CEDAR STREET. 





ONE HUNDREDTH SEMI-ANNUAL STATEMENT. 
JULY, 1903. 





SUMMARY OF ASSETS: 


Cash in Banks - - - 

| Special Deposits in Trust Cunpasies 

Real Estate - - - - : 

United States Bonds - . 

State and City Bonds’ - - 

Rail Road Bonds’ - - - 

Water and Gas Bonds and Stocks 

Rail Road Stocks - - - 

Bank and Trust Co. Stocks - - 

Bonds and Mortgages, being ist lien on Real Estate 
Premiums uncollected and in hands of Agents - 
Interest due and accrued on ist July, 1903 - 





LIABILITIES : 
Cash Capital - - 
Reserve Premium Fund 
Unpaid Losses - - - - 
Unpaid Re-Insurance, and other claims 
Reserve for Taxes - - - 
Net Surplus - : - - 





Surplus as regards Policy-Holders, 





DIRECTORS. 
Gooner H. Hartro 
ENRY F, Woes, 
CIEN C. WARNER, 
ARNEB VAN NORDERX, 
Dumont CLARKE, 


| JOHN H. WASHBURN, President. 


FREDERIC C. BUSWELL, 2nd Vice-Pres. 
EMANUEL H. A. CORREA, 3rd Vice-Pres. 


EVI P. MORTON, 
joRN ELIT N, BLIss, 
Joun H. WaSHBURY, 
BENJAMIN PERKINS, 
ELBRIDGE G, SNOW, 


New York, July 14, 1903. 


PAR VALUE. 


MARKET VALUE. 

$ 428,638 32 
555,332 17 
1,593,892 06 
2,020,000 00 
2,996,000 00 
1,326,440 00 
421,500 00 
6,435,600 00 
400,750 00 
100,250 00 
1,040,616 28 
55,626 00 
$17,374,044 83 





$3,000,000 00 
6,334,679 00 
791,659 58 
809,458 43 
60,000 00 
6,378,847 82 





$17,374,644 83 


- $9,378,847 82 


James B. vem WOERT, 
JOHN CLAFLI 

WiLiiaM F. Hivemeyzs, 
Corp MEYER, 

Levi C. WEIR. 


ELBRIDGE G. SNOW, Vice-President. 
AREUNAH M. BURTIS, Secretary. 

WILLIAM H. CHENEY, Secretary. 
HENRY J. FERRIS, Ass’t. Secretary. 
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BECAUSE HOUSEWORK and steady | 
sewing are hard on the hands is no reason | 
why a houseworker should have hard, | 
stained, unlovely ones, or why a seamsiress | 
should be disfigured by roughened fingers. 
Hanp Sapo.io will gently remove the | 
loosened cuticle and impart strength to the 
new skin below. 








TuHos—E Wuo Use Hanp Sapo_io need 
no cosmetics—nature, relieved, does its 


own perfect work. Other soaps chemically 
dissolve the dirt—Hanp SaPpo_Lio removes 
it. Other soaps either gloss over the 
pores, or by excess of alkali absorb the 
healthful secretions which they contain. 








TRY Hanp Sapotio. Its steady use will 
keep the hands of any busy woman as 
white and pretty as if she was under the 
constant care of a manicure. It is truly the 
“Dainty Woman's Friend.” 











